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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HE sit-down strike issue was debated ex- 
tensively and heatedly in both houses of 
Congress last week but without any action be- 
ing taken that might be construed as taking 
sides or that might force the President to com- 
mit himself on the question. 

True, the Senate passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion declaring it to be the sense of Congress 
that sit-down strikes were illegal and contrary 
to sound public policy, but the measure also 
condemned industrial espionage and employers’ 
support for company unions. A concurrent 
resolution requires adoption only by both 
Houses and does not go to the President. This 
particular resolution will be submitted to the 
House this week. 

Action by the House on the issue last week 
was limited to tabling a resolution sponsored by 
Representative Dies of Texas calling for a 
House investigation of sit-down strikes. Al- 
though Administration leaders made no effort 
to block the inquiry—in fact, the Rules com- 
mittee gave the resolution right-of-way in the 
expectation of favorable action—opposition de- 
veloped from many members who regarded the 
proposed inquiry as a reflection on labor. 


PRESIDENT’S DILEMMA AVOIDED 


The only Congressional threat of action that 
might have required a Presidential commitment 
on the sit-down strike was contafned in the 
Byrnes amendment to the Guffey-Vinson coal 
bill, condemning sit-down strikes in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce. But the Sen- 
ate rejected the Byrnes amendment before pass- 
ing the bill, which had already passed the House 
and is expected to go to the White House this 
week, 

If the measure had reached the President with 
the Byrnes amendment attached he could not 
have approved the bill he greatly desires with- 
out being put in the position of condemning the 
“sit-downs,” which he has refrained so far from 
doing. 

With this compromising of the sit-down strike 
issue in Congress, strike tension throughout 
the nation was relaxed when the Chrysler dis- 
pute was settled and automobile workers pre- 
pared to return to work this week after a 
month’s idleness. 


THE ANTI-LYNCHING ISSUE 


Another measure of far-reaching implications 
came before the House last week, only to be re- 
jected. It was the so-called Mitchell bill, mak- 
ing lynching a Federal crime and penalizing 
State and county officials who permit prisoners 
to be taken from them by mob violence. Spons- 
ors of anti-lynching legislation did not regard 
the House action as a fair test as the Mitchell 
bill was opposed by Negro organizations and 
others who favored the more drastic Gavagan 
bill, which comes before the House automatic- 
ally this week under a petition signed by 218 
members, 


COURT REORGANIZATION 


Senate committee hearings on the President's 
court reform plan continued last week but with 
growing indication that they were nearing a 
close. After public hearings end committee 
members planned to go into secret session for a 
week or so to prepare a report on the bill and 
possibly to recommend also a Constitutional 
amendment as an alternative or a supplement 
to it. 

A measure which forms part of the Presi- 
dent's court reform plan, although it was intro- 
duced before the latter was made public, was 
passed by the House last week. It would per- 
mit the Attorney General to intervene in all 
cases where the validity of a Fderal law is chal- 
lenged. If the Federal Government is a party 
to the act, appeal may be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court. 

The President sent another message to Con- 
gress last week, this time recommending that 
the Civilian Conservation Corps be made a per- 
manent agency of the government with a maxi- 
mum strength of 300,000 young men. At the 
same time the cry was raised in Congress that 
the number should be continued at 350,000, 

The Administration’s farm tenant bill was fa- 
vorably reported to the House but in a form that 
would take Uncle Sam out of the role of land- 
lord while leaving him in the position of mort- 
gage holder. The measure involves appropria- 
tions of about 159 million dollars. 

As the week closed there was the prospect of 
more work ahead, and lots of it, for Congress. 
The President was getting ready to send up his 
revised budget message and that is the one they 
have all been expecting. It will supply the an: 
swer to the question mayors, governors, relief 
workers, Congressmen and many others have 
been asking: 

“How much for relief?” 
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Time Lost by Workers Through Strikes «. 
This Year Three Times Rate of 1936 


HE whistles and bells that ushered in the + strike figures are high. 


year 1937 ushered in also a period of more 
and bigger strikes—at least for the first few 
months of the year as compared with the years 
since 1928. 

Such is the conclusion to be drawn from the 
preliminary figures for the first two months 
of 1937, supplied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and from dispatches from the industrial 
front for March and early April. 

The pictogram above shows the time lost 
through strikes in the first two months of this 
year and of last year. The unit chosen is one 
day’s labor for one worker. 

Thus as compared with 1936, the opening 
months of 1937 saw more than three times as 
much time lost over labor disputes as in the 
earlier period. In January and February of 
1936, a total of 1,383,764 days’ work was lost. 
This total rose sharply to 4,185,000 in the first 
two months of the present year. 

The number of strikes and the number of 
strikers, while larger in the present year than 
the preceding ones, are not sufficient to ac- 
count for the large increase in time lost through 
strikes. The explanation for that is that, on 
the average, each strike was longer in the first 
two months of this year. 

The actual number of strikes has gone up in 
an ascending series in the two-months periods 
of the past several years. 

The number of workers involved this year 
was 204,000, which compares with 95,462 in 
1936. 


THE SOCIAL COST OF STRIKES 


One way to visualize the social cost of such 
strikes is to gather together, so to speak, all 
the days of work lost and to center them in 
one imaginary community. 

If this is done, the figures mean that about 
27,000 workers were idle for the entire first 
two months of 1936, and that is equivalent to 
all the wage earners in a city of the size of 
Gary, Ind. (100,000). This is on the assumption 
that there is one wage earner for each family 
of four persons. 

A similar calculation for 1937 would show 
that strikes brought the equivalent of com- 
plete cessation of work for all wage earners in 
a city the size of Rochester, N. Y. (330,000). 

What is the story behind these figures? Are 
they abnormally high and do they presage a 
“wave of labor unrest”? 

These questions put to Department of Labor 
officials brought this reply: 

As compared with every year since 1928, 





should show time lost through strikes running 
at the same rate as for the first two months, 
that lost time would be nearly three times the 
figure of 1929; nine times that of 1930, and 
four times the figures for each of the years 
1931 and 1932. 


WHEN STRIKES ARE MANY 

Officials point out, however, that the strike 
situation changes radically between the time 
when business is on the down grade and when 
it is improving. 

Thus with the beginning of the upturn in 
1933, strikes increased greatly in number and 
in the amount of time losses which they en- 
tailed. In 1934, they reached a peak which has 
not been equalled since, although the present 
year, if it continues as it has begun, will bring 
the total about 30 per cent above that peak. 

The present period is described by officials 
as one in which profits are rising rapidly and 
in which workers feel that this is the time, if 
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If the rest of 19387 4 ever, when an increase in wage scales can be 


obtained. 

They point as a parallel to such periods as 
1927 and 1928, when the business recession of 
1926 was being surmounted, and to the war 
boom period of 1916-1918, 

As compared with these years the time lost 
in strikes in 1937, again assuming the same 
rate for the rest of the year, would be sub- 
stantially less than in the earlier years. The 
number of days’ work lost this year, on this 
assumption, would be about 25,000,000. In 
1927, it was 37,000,000. 

A comparison with the war boom years 
would show a still greater disparity. 


VALUE OF MEDIATION 

Yet today there is admittedly a new factor 
in the industrial situation as it affects labor. 
This is the drive to enroll into unions the great 
masses of unskilled workers. 

The spearpoint of the drive is John L. Lewis’s 
Committee for Industrial Organization, which 
has made spectacular progress in enrolling 
workers in the steel and automobile industries. 
Its newest efforts have been turned to textile 
and oil employes. 

Yet results are not confined to the efforts of 
this branch of the labor movement. The Amer- 
ican, Federation of Labor has been forced, in 
spite of itself, to countenance the same type 
of union in new industries, a type which takes 
in all workers irrespective of crafts and skills. 

As a result, new memberships in both 
branches of the labor movement register an in- 
crease of more than 1,100,000 in the last seven 
months. 


EFFECTS OF VERTICAL UNIONS 

In the face of this situation, the Department 
of Labor interprets its duty as a mandate to 
prevent strikes through mediation if both 
sides will agree. The Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Edward F. McGrady, is authority for 
the statement that 35 per cent of all industrial 
disputes have been settled through the De- 
partments’s influence before a stoppage of work 
has occurred. 

“Doesn’t it seem tragic,” he asked in a re- 
cent radio address, “that in this country, the 
richest nation in the world, having the smart- 
est business men in the world and the most pro- 
ductive workers in the world, that industry and 
labor cannot of themselves settle their differ- 
ences in an intelligent and honorable manner 
without having to resort to industrial warfare, 
whose vibrations extend into every state in 
the Union?” 


—_—+ 
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A LOOK AHEAD--FUTURE TRENDS 


Ne White House policy, representing a re- 
versal of former trend, will involve an at- 

tempted end of pump priming with the avowed 

intent of trying some economy in government. 


The shift is likely to be reflected in lowered 
estimates of relief needs for next fiscal year, 
sharp cuts in public works program, change in 
attitude toward new projects before Congress. 


Chances of President being able to secure suf- 
ficient support in Congress to make his new 
policy succeed are barely even owing to momen- 
tum of demands of pressure groups. 


CONGRESS LIKES TO SPEND 

Strong Congressional sentiment exists for 
Federal subsidies for local education. Railroads 
and railroad labor are after $100,000,000 pension 
tax rebate. A powerful lobby of state and local 
officials is lined up behind the demand for in- 
creased rather than reduced WPA outlays. 
Plans in Congress for Joans to farm tenants and 
for low-cost housing loans and grants add fur- 
ther to spending prospects. 


President is now cool to all such proposals in- 
volving increased expenditures. He has been 
convinced by Morgenthau and Eccles that time 
is ripe for a spending deflation. But he has yet 
to prove that he can overcome forces already in 
motion and reverse a trend that has persisted 
through four years. 


Biggest battles in Congress in period just 
ahead are likely to be over Supreme Court 
changes and bud et plans. 


Mr. Roosevelt is confronted with problem of 
trying to control inflation without generating 
deflation through fear of government action. He 
hopes to find a way to stabilize general com- 
modity prices around present levels. The big 
question concerns the method. 


Rumors that the gold price of the dollar is to 
be reduced are not well founded. Such action 
would be deflationary in effect and would force 
realignment of other currencies if they were 
more than nominal. It is more likely that any 
new money tinkering will be in the form of some 
device for taxing foreign capital to discourage 
inflow. 


Market upsets of past week represented re- 
action to the deflation rumor. But the strong- 
est forces still press on the inflation side. Lack 
of government budget balance makes credit con- 
trol of an effective sort impossible. Vast bank 
deposits coupled with huge unfilled wants and 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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THE STRIKE IS OVER 
Walter Chrysler is in the mood to laugh as the 
thirty-day-old strike of 65,000 Chrysler automobile 
employes comes to an end. With demands of the 
automobile union on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in the negotiation stage, further sid-downs 
are barred. 
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Waning ‘Sit-Strikes : 
Congress Speaks 


Compromise in legislators’ disap- 
proval. Union's pledge of peace. 
Workers’ defense tactics. 





ITH the promise of the automobile union to 

suppress sit-down strikes in Chrysler plants 
for a period of a year and with such experiences 
broadcast as that suffered by “sit-downers” in a 
Hershey (Pa.) factory when evicted by embattled 
farmers, the indiscriminate use of this technique 
appears to be on the wane. 

So likewise does the impetus in Congress which 
a short time ago was headed toward a simple and 
exclusive condemnation of such strikes as a de- 
fiance of law and order. 


DEFEATS IN BOTH HOUSES 

The House killed a resolution sponsored by Rep. 
Martin Dies (Tex-D) calling for a committee in- 
vestigation into sit-down strikes. Opponents sougnt 
to amend it to include an inquiry into espionage 
and unfair labor practices by employers. When 
this opportunity was denied by the rules adopted, 
the resolution was tabled. 

In the Senate, the Byrnes amendment to the 
Guffey Coal Bill condemning the use of sit-down 
strikes as illegal and contrary to sound public policy 
was defeated, 48 to 36, but on the understanding 
that the substance of it would be offered as a con- 
current resolution. A concurrent resolution does 
not require the President’s signature. It is not a 
law and does not call for enforcement. 

The Guffey bill out of the way, the concurrent 
resolution was taken up by the Senate, but with 
two additional clauses attached. - 

One of these clauses stated: “The so-called In- 
dustrial spy system breeds fear, suspicion and 
animosity, vends to cause strikes and industrial 
warfare, and is contrary to sound public policy.” 

The second one read: “It is likewise contrary to 
sound public policy for any employer to deny the 
right of collective bargaining, to foster the com- 
pany union, or to engage in any other unfair labor 
practice as defined in the National Labor Relations 
Act.” 

Thus the proposal which had begun as a declara- 
tion solely against the sit-down strike as a viola~ 
tion of property rights was transformed into a 
declaration against violation of rights on both sides 
in labor disputes. As so amended, it received the 
Senate’s approval by a vote of 75 to 3. 


STAND TAKEN BY PRESIDENT 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by Republican 
Leader McNary to have the resolution made into a 
joint rather than a concurrent one. If so changed 
it would require the President’s. signature and, if 
signed, would presumably commit him to declara- 
tion on sit-down strikes. The President is reported 
by Congressional conferees to hold that these 
strikes present no Federal question. 

Meanwhile Administration leaders in the House 
moved to bring up shortly the Senate-approved 
resolution lest House action in defeating the Dies 
resolution should be interpreted as encouragement 
of sit-down strikes. 

Said Speaker Bankhead, in referring it to a com- 
mittee: “I shall support the resolution but I wont 
even guess what the House will do with it.” 


PARTY LINES CUT ON ISSUE 

Observers of the controversy noted these points. 

The division between those who wished to add a 
condemnation of espionage and support of company 
unions cut across party lines. The members were 
aware that their votes would be closely studied by 
labor organizations. 

But as between the American Federation of La- 
bor and its more radical rival, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, condemnationn of the sit- 
down strike would be more to the liking of the 
Federation, whose president has committed him- 
Self against it. 

Nevertheless, CIO leaders after using it effectively 
in automobile strikes this year, now undertake to 
curb its further use. After the Chrysler agreement, 
John L. Lewis and other union leaders impressed on 
their followers that only by adjuring unauthorized 
use of this double-edged weapon could they expect 
to maintain the ground gained as bargaining agent 
with the companies. 

Then, turning around to employers, Mr. Lewis 
offered suppression of sporadic sit-downs as an in- 
ducement to them to come to an agreement with 
the CIO unions which he commands. 

Thus appeared to be drawing to a close the first 
chapter in the history of the sit-down strike—the 
end of an epidemic but a tacit recognition that a 
new »or weapon had been discovered, outside the 
law but for use in meeting other weapons outside 
the law. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 





Mewsgrata * 2 + 


ARCHING feet, martial music and remi- 
niscent oratory last week carried the na- 
tion’s memory back 20 years to the solemn hour 
of decision when America threw in its lot with 
the Allies in the World War. 

At military posts throughout the land it was 
Army Day, with parades and preparedness 
speeches keynoting the official purpose to be 
strongly armed against eventualities of another 
possible war. Contrastingly, spokesmen for or- 
ganized peace groups sounded a different note, 
with demands for checks on the international 
armament race. 

Even as the principal Army Day parade 
swung past the Capitol, demands for the Presi- 
dent to call an international arms limitation con- 
ference were made by Rep. Knutson (Minn-R) 
one of the Congressman who voted against war 
in 1917, Rep. Fish (N. Y.-R) a World War vet- 
eran, and others. At a White House press con- 
ference, however, President Roosevelt indicated 
no such steps are contemplated. Reports of of- 
ficial moves for such a conference were mere 
newspaper talk, he said. 


Toward an armistice 


lull moved events on the 
ACTION ON THE automobile strike war 


LABOR WAR FRONT front, as settlements were 
announced of Chrysler, Hudson and Reo labor 
controversies. General Motors, however, was 
troubled with outbreak of the 31st minor strike 
in its plants since the company’s peace contract 
with the UAW —an outbreak which brought a 
rebuke from CIO Chairman John L, Lewis. 
Nearer simulation of actual warfare was fur- 
nished at Hershey, Pa., when a mass attack by 
3,000 “loyal” workers and farmers who supply 
milk to the Hershey Chocolate Co., dislodged 
500 CIO sit-down strikers after a pitched battle. 
Not only factories were affected by latest 
phases of the sit-down epidemic. Funeral ar- 


ARMISTICE AND 


réngements had to be changed when grave- 


diggers staged a sit-down in the North Arling- 
ton, N. J., cemetery. 

At St. Paul, Minn., the State Senate chamber 
was seized in a 15-hour sit-down by a crowd of 
People’s Lobby demonstrators demanding a $17,- 
000,000 relief program. Gov. Benson (F-L) im- 
proved the opportunity to make a speech to 
them in support of the President’s judiciary re- 
form plan and drew criticism from political op- 
ponents for “haranguing” the crowd and “incit- 
ing to riot.” At Columbus, O., Gov. Davey (D) 
found his executive offices occupied by sit-down 
relief strikers. 

While Gov. Allred (D) of Texas announced 
no sit-downs would be tolerated in his State, 
the Vermont legislature and the Michigan State 
senate passed bills outlawing sit-downs. 


At Washington the 


President i - 
Is NONCOMMITTAL resident in a press con 
ference again refused to 


ON STRIKE ISSUE j commit himself either for 
or against sit-down strikes, the United States 


PRESIDENT STILL 








Senate adopted a double-barreled resolution 
condemning both sit-downs by workers and un- 
fair practices by employers, and the House tu- 
multuously rejected a resolution for investiga- 
tion of sit-down disturbances. 

Observers scrutinized Michigan State elec- 
tions last week for clues as to possible popular 
reactions towards Wolverine official handling 
of sit-down difficulties. With most races closely 
contested, Democrats claimed victory in six 
out of nine contests for State judgeships and 
commission posts. Republicans professed to be 
cheered by reduced Democratic majorities and 
Republican margins in Genesee County, where 
the Flint strike occurred. 

“Women’s rule” triumphed spectacularly in 
two Arkansas municipal elections. The town of 
Denning elected a woman mayor and five alder- 
men, and Brookland chose an all-feminine town 
council, 

In another Southwestern State, Arizona, a 
“new deal” movement took the form of a con- 
stitutional convention of leaders of the Navajo 
Indian tribe. Feeling their “nation” of 50,000 
has outgrown the ancient tribal form of gov- 
ernment, young chiefs sought to set up a more 
modern legislature to supplant the tribal 
council, 


Blustering March 
winds doing overtime 
duty in April wrought 
OF TORNADOES destruction last week in 
Southern hurricanes, A dozen deaths and more 
than 50 injuries were reported, besides great 
property damage, as result of tornadoes in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas. 


SOUTH IS HARD 
HIT BY SERIES 


Southwestern “black blizzard” victims in the 
dust bowl were pleased last week by AAA an- 
nouncement at Washington of a new seeding 
and soil conservation program, calling for ex- 
penditure of $1,750,000 a year in 90 Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and New Mexico 








—Underwood & Underwood 
CAPITOL SPRING SONG 
Washington’s famed cherry blossoms form a dainty 
frame for the dome of the Capitol. 


+ 











counties previously hard hit by dust storms. 

Fire was the ravaging element last week in 
the Philippines. More than 10,000 Manila resi- 
dents were rendered homeless by a million-dol- 
lar conflagration. United States troops helped 
firemen fight the flames. There was but one fa- 
tality—a helpless invalid who died of fright. 

A $600,000 blaze destroyed Shiloh Tabernacle, 
temple of Prophet Glenn W. Voliva’s sect at 
Zion, Ill., which believes the earth is flat. A 
youthful firebug with a grudge against the 
prophet confessed he fired the tabernacle, which, 
with its walls decorated with discarded crutches 
of faith-healed parishioners, was reputedly the 
world’s largest frame auditorium. 

If fire nears Cincinnati’s proposed new Epis- 
copal cathedral, however, the firemen’s problem 
will be easy. They will simply hitch the cathe- 
dral to a fire engine and tow it away. Rather 
than incur large expense for a costly new edi- 
fice, Bishop Henry Wise Hobson last week won 
approval of a plan to make the lone cathedral 
in his diocese an automobile trailer, having, be- 
sides an altar and the bishop's chair, seats for 24 
worshipers and loud-speaking equipment for 
open-air services. The bishop will roll his “way- 
side cathedral” from parish to parish as occa- 
sion demands. 


All the king’s horses 
SAVED FROM FALL and all the king's men 
couldn’t put Humpty 
BY MR. WALLACE Dumpty together again 
after his fall—but Agriculture Secretary Wal- 
lace feels it is possible to prevent Humpty 
Dumpty from taking a fall in the first place. 
As clean-up squads finished scraping egg shells 
off the White House lawn after traditional 
Easter egg-rolling ceremonies, the AAA last 
week disclosed it had bought 8,345,000 dozen 
eggs at a cost of more than $2,000,000 to sustain 
Winter egg prices. Mild Winter weather was 
blamed for making the hens lay a big surplus, 
which threatened to result in a price slump. 

Another barnyard denizen, the mule, was 
festively honored last week at Columbia, Tenn., 
which boasts the world’s largest outdoor mule 
market. Twenty thousand persons, including 
Gov. Browning (D), gathered for the mule 
festival, in which a thousand long-eared ani- 
mals paraded, blending proud brays with the 
blare of brass bands. 

Other cities had their festive moments last 
week, too. In New York shouted “banzais” 
(“a million cheers”) rang out amid the waving 
of Japanese and American flags as 250 natives 
of the Sunrise kingdom greeted the visiting 
Prince Chichibu, younger brother of the Jap- 
anese emperor, 

Back to Washington from this ceremony hur- 
ried Japan’s Ambassador Saito to see his small 
daughter preside as queen of the annual cherry 
blossom festival. While the Marine Band burst 
into music, the Japanese cherry trees that had 
burst into full bloom around the Capitol City’s 
tidal basin, saluted the advent of Spring and 
thousands of tourist visitors with a silent but 
enthusiastic floral chorus of “banzais!” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 
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Treasury officials are predicting 
privately that if railroad employes 
induce Congress to subsidize their 
old age insurance system the 
wedge will have to be entered to 
bring about an eventual break- 
down of the present Social Secur- 
ity System. 
xe 


Mrs. Roosevelt, and not the Presi- 
dent, according to sources close to 
the White House, is directing the 
effort to save the plan to make 
farm owners out of farm tenants, 
through the use of Government 
credit. Meanwhile, Agricultural 
Department officials for the most 
part are adopting a Jukewarm atti- 
tude toward the plan. 


x * * 


Advocates of higher interest rates 
as a measure of boom control and 
as a means of increasing bank 
earnings, including those of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, have man- 
aged to get control of the open 


+ 





market committee of the Federal 
Reserve System, outmaneuvering 
Chairman Eccles. 


x* * * 


The influence of Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, is seen in 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee vote to kill the Central Sta- 
tistical Board, which is a Presi- 
dential favorite. 


x *rk 


Sharp undercurrent of opposition 
is developing in the Senate to con- 
firmation of several members of 
the Maritime Commission. 


+ ¢ 


President Roosevelt is being 
urged by Cabinet members to ac- 
quire an unofficial economic ad- 
viser available to check on White 
House statements concerning eco- 
nomic subjects before they are is- 
sued. Many members of the Cabi- 
net have such advisers, but the 
President has had none since Win- 





field W. Reifler left the Govern- 
ment, 


7 2 @ 


It is just beginning to be known 
that contributions of municipali- 
ties and other sponsors of WPA 
projects have run only about half 
the amounts stated in public esti- 
mates of WPA officials. 


x ** 


Marriner S. Eccles is reported to 
have told the President that his 
whole credit control program will 
go on the rocks unless the Fed- 
eral Government budget is brought 
into an early balance. 


x kk 


Word is being heard in Treas- 
ury circles that because of their 
disappointing yield thus far the 
Social Security taxes are to be in- 
cluded in the Department study of 
the Federal tax structure. What 
may result is first, an educational 


+ 





program to set employers straight 
on the complicated methods of re- 
porting the tax and, secondly, if 
the first move fails, court action to 
force collections. 


x * * 


Shifting of WPA’s technological 
unemployment study to the Labor 
Department, insiders say, will 
mean that a number of WPA re- 
search workers will have to find 
other jobs. The Labor Depart- 
ment plans to use its own person- 
nel on the project. 


x * * 


A meeting of major Government 
economists decided that too little 
information was available on 
which to base any conclusion that 
durable goods production was 
speeding up too fast, just two days 
before President Roosevelt issued 
his statement saying that durable 
goods activity is outrunning con- 
Sumer goods activity. 
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DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Major General Edward M. Markham, chief of Army 
Engineers, disagreed with the findings of his depart- 
ment’s engineers, which held the Florida ship canal 
to be economically unsound even though another 
$263,838,000 were to be spent to complete the un- 
finished canal. Major General Markham told the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee the canal 
would prove economically valuable, would aid naval 
destroyers in passage from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
—and would only cost $197,921,000 to complete. 
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_Mobs vs. Justice: 
The House Dispute 


Two anti-lynching bills. A Federal 
or State field? Penalties for neg- 
ligent police. 


YNCHING is different from the crime of murder 

4 in this respect: In murder an individual takes 
life, generally for some personal reason. In lynch- 
ing a mob sets itself up in place of the State 
and acts in place of the processes of the law to 
mete out death to a person accused of a crime. 

Taking their stand on this definition, Congres- 
sional advocates of anti-lynching legislation by 
the Federal Government fought their first skirmish 
of the session on the floor of the House last week 
and prepared for a showdown on April 12. Lynch- 
ing, they argued, unlike murder, is a form of an- 
archy that justifies the Federal Government in in- 
tervening to preserve liberties guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 

In the initial skirmish, a relatively weak measure 
sponsored by the House’s only Negro member, Rep. 
Arthur W. Mitchell (Ill-D), was sidetracked by a 
vote of 257 to 122. Opposition came both from a 
number of Southern members alleging that the 
measure invades the rights of the States, and from 
@ group of Northern and other representatives who 
argued that it lacked teeth. By filibustering tac- 
tics, they brought about the vote which postponed 
consideration of the bill. 


A MORE DRASTIC MEASURE 


But when the question arises again, on April 12, 
not this measure, but a more drastic one sponsored 
by Rep. Joseph A. Gavagan (N.Y-D) will be before 
the House. A petition containing the requisite 218 
names forced it from the Judiciary Committee. 
The Mitchell measure had been hurriedly reported 
from this committee and brought up before the 
date scheduled for the Gavagan bill. 

The House action was thus interpreted by Rep. 
Hamilton Fish (N.Y-R), a leading opponent of the 
Mitchell bill and a supporter of its rival measure: 

“The Mitchell bill was not acted on because it 
does not represent the views and wishes of the col- 
ored people of America. It is considered an emas- 
culated anti-lynching bill and merely a political 
gesture and camouflage.” 


WHERE THE BILLS DIFFER 


The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has taken a stand against this 
measure and in favor of the Gavagan bill, basing 
their position on this contrast between the two. 

Both measures make it a felony punishable in Fed- 
eral courts for local law enforcement officials to let 
a prisoner be taken from their custody or to be un- 
lawfully injured while in their custody. But the 
Gavagan bill makes it a felony also for such of- 
ficers to fail to use all efforts to protect a prisoner 
in custody of the law. Their fellow officers are re- 
quired to give assistance when the custodian of a 
prisoner is threatened. 

Both measures also make municipalities in which 
a prisoner is abducted liable for civil damages to 
the family of the prisoner. But the Gavagan meas- 
ure goes further. If the lynching takes place in 
another municipality, that municipality is also 
liable under this bill, and the damage payments 
are exempt from claims of creditors of the family. 

But the most important difference lies in the fact 
that the Gavagan measure makes it an affirmative 
duty for officials to apprehend members of the mob 
and to prosecute them. Failure to do so is made 
a felony. The other bill is silent on this point. 


STRUGGLE BEGAN IN 1922 

The struggle for an anti-lynching law goes back 
to 1922, when a bill aimed at this form of lawless- 
ness was passed by the House but failed to be acted 
on by the Senate. 

Then in 1934 a double lynching in California, 
publicly defended by the State, Governor, led to a 
denunciation by President Roosevelt of this form 
of “collective murder.” He added: “We do not ex- 
cuse those in high or in low places who condone 
lynch law.” 

A bill similar to the Mitchell measure was in- 
troduced at that time but was “talked to death” 
in the Senate. 

Representative Mitchell pointed out that, of 3,- 
827 lynchings since 1882, 513 victims were White 
and 3,314 were Negroes. 

Opponents of the anti-lynching legislation in 
any form by Congress pointed to a sharp drop in 
the average number of lynchings per year as an 
argument that such laws are unnecessary. They 
had decreased, reports showed, from 155 a year in 
the decade 1882-1892 to 9 in 1936. The cause as- 
signed: A constantly developing public sentiment 
stimulated by the sense of exclusive responsibility, 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
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pressure of demands for goods 
against productive facilities 
smooth the way for price rises. 


Business men, in planning 
ahead, should look for the follow- 
ing: 

Renewed interest in the idea 
of strengthening anti-trust Jaws 
as one means of trying to stir up 
competition in some major 
industries. 


Hands-off policy on part of the 
government in the battle between 
the C10 and the A. F. of L. 


Tightening rather than loosen- 
ing of the mew surtax on undis- 
tributed corporation income. 


Approval by Congress of the 
Miller-Tydings bill opening the 
anti-trust laws to permit price 
control on trade-marked goods 
moving in interstate commerce. 


The United States will pursue 
a watchful waiting policy to de- 
termine whether Europe is 
really serious about setting its 
economic and political house in 
order. This country is willing 
to aid any move to bring order 
out of the present chaos but the 
initiative must come from some 
other country. 


Chances favor defeat of ef- 
forts to increase CCC above the 
300,000 enrollment maximum set 
by the President. However, a 
strong fight for increase will be 
made by same bloc which pre- 
vented reduction scheduled for a 
year ago. 


Action is probable by Congress 
to put tight restrictions around 
use of public information con- 
cerning incomes of individuals 
receiving more than $15,000 a 
year, rather than repeal of any 
publicity. The SEC now makes 
public salaries of officials of cor- 
porations with stocks or bonds 
listed on public exchanges. 


Odds still favor enactment of 
President’s proposal to enlarge 
the Supreme Court in spite of 
some recent gains in the Senate 
claimed by opponents of the plan. 


Little prospect at present for 
proponents of Florida ship canal 
to secure additional appropria- 
tions despite the favorable report 
of Chief of Army engineers. 
Likewise little immediate chance 
of revival of Passamaquoddy 
project. 


The speed with which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board carried out its 
promise to bolster the market for 
government bonds lends credence 
to rumors that purchases on be- 
half of the reserve banks will be 
part of a permanent policy. 


| 
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Budget estimates “off.” A case 





of “financial jitters.” More 
borrowing in sight. Where 
the money goes. 

NCE a year, early in January, 
President Roosevelt guesses 


what the condition of the nation’s 
pocketbook will be six months and 
eighteen months later. 

In guessing, the President takes 
the advice of Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, and 
of Daniel W. Bell, acting director of 
the budget. Then he sits back and 
trusts that the guesses will turn out 
to be correct. 

For three years the budget esti- 
mates hit close to the actual fig- 
ures of Government income, but, 
except for the bonus, they tended 
to over-shoot the actual figures of 
| Government outgo. 

Then, suddenly, this year, guesses 
went wild. 

Less income than anticipated has 
been flowing into the Treasury from 
taxes and more outgo than anticl- 
pated has been flowing away from 
the Treasury. 

For those first three years, Mr. 
Roosevelt and his aides were dis- 
appointed when unable to spend as 
much as they had expected to spend. 

But now, when income fails to 
meet expectations and when outgo 
exceeds expectations, an acute case 
of the jitters is noted in the high- 
est official quarters. 


THE TREASURY WORRIES 


| Mr. Morgenthau, who has _ bor- 
rowed fifteen billion dollars with- 
out blinking, is bothered by the 


prospect that he will need to borrow 
a few hundred million more. Talk 
of new taxes is heard in the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve Board. 
Inflation threats bob up again. 
Congress shows a sudden interest in 
economy. 

To calm a 
over Federal 
Roosevelt is to offer Fed- 
eral budget with a whole set 
of guesses concerning Federal in- 
come and Federal outgo for the 
next three months and for the next 
fifteen months. His January guess, 
three months later, is found to be 
several hundred millions of dollars 
out of line. 

A giance at the Treasury’s operat- 
ing statement shows what is hap- 
pening to cause the present worries. 

The statement tells in some detail 
where the Government gets its 
money and where the money it 
spends is going. Right now, above 
all else, the President is urged by 
his advisers to get Federal income 
in balance with Federal outgo as 
one means of helping to discourage 
an inflationary credit boom. 


LAG IN FEDERAL INCOME 

Yet the official Treasury 
ment shows the following: 

Three months ago Mr. Roosevelt 
estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would take in $5,800,000,000 
during the year that ends next 
July 1. Actually, in nine of those 
months income has totaled $3,728,- 
000,000. If these estimates of in- 
come are to be realized then the 
Treasury must collect more than 
two billion dollars during April, 
May and June. There is little pres- 
ent prospect that collections will 
reach that total. 

One reason for the smaller than 
expected receipts is that the new 
tax on the undistributed part of 
corporation earnings failed to pro- 
duce as much revenue as the Treas- 
ury had anticipated. Another reason 
is that the new pay roll taxes to 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


“WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS’— 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., (left), and 
Daniel W. Bell, Acting Director of the Budget, have their heads 
together these days in trying to figure out just how much money 
they think the Government needs to run itself—and what is more 
important—just how much money they think they can receive in 
the form of taxes and in new borrowings. 





support unemployment 


and old age insurance are slow in 
taking hold, with the result that 
collections amounted to only $63,- 


000,000 on April 1 with the Treasury 
expecting $324,000,000 by July 1. 

Whatever the cause, income is not 
up to expectations 


The same does not apply to out- 
go Records are being set in the 
field of spending. 

For nine months, with debt re- 


tirement expenditures removed be- 
cause they merely are bookkeeping 
operations, the Federal Government 
has managed to pay out about $5,- 
450,000,000 as compared with ap- 


— 
insurance 


| 


proximately $5,000,000,000 in the 
same period one year ago. 
The official guess is that—minus 


debt retirement and soldiers’ bonus 


payments—the Government will 
spend about $7,500,000,000 in the 
year ending next July 1 as con- 


trasted with about $7,000,000,000 


last year. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


In other words, according to of- 
ficial figures, Government outgo is 
rising in the same period that busi- 
ness is reaching a point that ap- 
proaches the prosperity level. 

President Roosevelt and leaders 


+ 


in Congress are asserting that this 
may be the time to start cutting 
down on outgo as one means of 
helping to bring the budget into 
balance. Their recasting of bud- 
get estimates is designed to show 


where possible savings may be 
made. But that recasting is not 
expected to include estimates to 


cover the cost of crop insurance, or 
tenant aid, or housing, or Federal 
aid for education in States, all of 


which are on the agenda of 
Congress. 
But where are the larger and 


larger Federal Government expend- 
itures going? 

The official Treasury statement 
shows that WPA has cost more than 
$1,450,000,000 in the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year. 


In January the President had 
guessed, on the basis of Daniel 
Bell’s advice, that the full year’s 


WPA expense would be less than 
that. The flood and demands of 
State governments upset cal- 
culations. 

Another large expenditure is in 
the form of social security subsidies 
to States amounting to about $250,- 
000,000. Still a third is the pay- 
ment of about $300,000,000 to farm- 
ers in the form of soil conserva- 
tion subsidies. Expenditures on 
heavy public works, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said that he in- 
tends to reduce sharply, have 
amounted to approximately $700,- 
000,000 for the first nine months of 
this fiscal year. 


THE POSSIBLE SAVINGS 
Expenditure figures disclose that 
if savings in expenditures now are 
to be made they will need to come 
largely from activities for recovery 
and relief. The WPA work relief pro- 
gram is found to cost more than 
three times as much as any other 
Single activity of the Government. 
The runner-up is provided by vet- 
erans’ pensions, which cost $443,- 
000,000 in nine months as compared 


+ 
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with $1,450,000,000 for WPA, 

President Roosevelt just now is 
studying all of these figures and 
others as well. 

On the basis of what he learns, 
he will do what other Presidents 
have done—guess again on what 
taxes will yield and on what Con- 
gress will decide to spend in the 
months ahead exiending to July 1, 
1938. He is promising an even later 
guess during the summer, and an- 
other is to come next January. 

Altogether, experience shows, the 
reccrd on budget guesses during 
this Administration and others, has 
been far from perfect. 

















AT ITS BEST JUST NOW 


Spring's at its height, and Wash- 
ington is at its best just now. 
And best in Washington, you'll 
find the magnificent Hotel Ral- 
eigh, newly redone from lobby 
to roof. Delicious meals, beau- 
tifully served, attract smart 
Washingtonians. You'll find 
them dining and dancing in the 
Pall Mall Room. Yet so reason- 
able. Rooms from $3.50. 

Write Department A for 

free descriptive booklet. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 
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PENNSYLVAKIA AVENUE AND | 
127m ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
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LIFE QUIEN 





A message to a distinguished couple departing on the “Century” 


Tonight, you whose names are always news 
will know how easy and how restful a journey 
overnight can be. Tonight you are the guests 
of the hand-picked crew of America’s most 
distinguished train...Relax, as the 20th Century 
Limited speeds you effortlessly to your destina- 
tion. Within its cars you live precisely as 
within a fine hotel, unmindful of swiftly 
flowing wheels. Smooth going, all the way 
— no mountains to be laboriously crossed on 


the famous Water Level Route. 


Explore the variety of comfortable cars—the 
observation car, the club refreshment car, the 
dining car—enjoy fine food prepared by this 
great train’s proud chef. On call are the special 


secretary, the barber in his shop, the carefully 
selected porters, and the lady’s maid. 

Retire, late or early, assured of a real night's 
rest. Your quarters, window-sealed and air-con- 
ditioned, are hushed against the sounds of travel 
—steady and unjostled, unaffected by uncer- 
tainties of storm or fog. 

Arise refreshed tomorrow morning, break- 
fast at your leisure, step off this train exactly 
on the scheduled minute—with a radically 
new conception of luxurious and pleasant 
travel. In your mental record of the topmost 
things you've known you'll mark this train 
of trains, as have a million other travelers, 
the high-spot of your journeying experience. 


Lv. New York (E.S.T.) 
Lv. Boston (E.S.T.) . P 
Ar. Chicago (C.S.T.) 


IT PAYS TO RIDE THE CENTURY 


New York — Chicago in 16': Hours 


) P.M. 
) A.M. 
5 A.M. 


P.M. I 
M Ar 
A.M. Ar. Be 


Chicago (C.S.T.) 


rk (E.S.T) « 


S.T.) il 


New Y 


ton 


New York Central's Great Steel Fleet, with its new, 
modern comforts and greater frequency, day and 


night, serves New York, Boston, and the West with 





speedy trains — the Commodore Vanderbilt, Southwestern 
Limited, We lt erine, Knic ke rb¢ ¢ 
and many others. At the present greatly-lowered fares 
—in coaches, 2¢ a mile—in Pullmans, 3¢a mile plus 
the new low Pullman charge—New York Central 
offers the greatest travel values of all time. When you 


ker, Water Level Limited, 


plan your trip —ask the nearest New 
York Central agent for the new low 
fare to the place you want to reach. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTE 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 











A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
... EDDIE LE BARON'S music... Songs 
by RENEE pe JARNETTE . . . Conti- 
nental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
one of the world’s premier chefs... 6:30 


until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 




















Genuine 
Hospitality 
in New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, this world 
renowned hotel combines 
luxury with convenience. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 
Ownership Management 
I. C. THORNE and 
J. |. ATKINSON 


PARK AVE 5ist to 52nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 




































BLUE RIBBON SPEED 
Canadian Pacific liners hold 
all records to and from the 
Orient . . . 10 days direct 
to Japan by Empress: of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 
Or 3 days more via Hono- 
lulu by Empress of Japan, 
fastest liner on the Pacific, 
or Empress of Canada. Saii- 
ings from Vancouver. and 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. See Your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: © » PHELPS, 14th 
and New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235 
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With the Committees: | 
New Laws in Making 


“Policing” the air-ways. Repeat per- 
formance, Florida Canal. Secrets 
and strikers. Funds for farm folks. 





IR TRANSPORT was in the limelight at Wash- 
A ington last week. 

While a British-American agreement was remov- 
ing the last barrier to plans for a trans-Atlantic 
service in the near future, Congressional commit- 
tees threshed over domestic air problems. 

Interstate Commerce Commission regulation of 
air transportation was advocated by Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. “The air industry is in its infancy,” he 
reminded the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, “and the Government should do everything 
possible to develop it even to the point of liberality 
with the government exchequer.” 


| 


Air Regulations 

Before the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, John E. Benton, general solicitor of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners which he said represented 46 States, tes- 
tified the Lea bill for ICC regulation of air car- 
riers is satisfactory if amended to preserve the 
right of the States to regulate intrastate operations. 
But Solicitor Crowley, of the Postoffice Department, 
told that committee the Lea bill would lead to mo- 
nopoly among major airlines and would repeal the 
ban on interlocking directorates and other existing 
prohibitions. 

Senator McKellar (Tenn-D) charged and Mr. 
Crowley denied that there is “virtually a state of 
war over jurisdiction between the POD and the 
Icc.” Sen. McCarran (Nev-D) testified his own 
bill for ICC regulation of airmail would take that 
service out of politics. 

Harlee Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, advocated before the House Committee on 
Post Offices the Mead bill to extend until July 1, 
1940, the time when air mail service must be self- 
supporting 


Trans-Florida Waterway 

Out of the Capitol’s pandora box popped a famil- 
iar figure, the project for Federal financing of the 
partially built Florida Ship Canal, which went 
down to defeat in the last Congress. The War De- 
partment’s board of engineers recently reported 
the canal should be abandoned as unsound, saying 
that if dug adequately it would cost $263,838,000. 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, in 
a report of his own to Congress, recommended its 
completion at a cost of $197,000,000. 

Wednesday, in a surprise move, the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, after setting hear- 
ings on the Administration’s $70,000,000 Bonneville 
power and navigation project for April 19-20, an- 
nounced hearings on the Florida canal. Thursday 
General Markham testified his proposal, involving 
a canal width of 400 feet and depth of 33 feet, 
would mean “safer transit” between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic and that such a canal 
would accommodate 90 per cent of all the Gulf 
traffic and prove of great value to light cruisers 
and destroyers in national emergencies. Rep. 
Green (Fla-D) told the committee failure to com- 
plete the canal would be “a travesty on the Amer- 
ican people.” Opposition, to be heard this week, 
is on the ground that because of impregnation of 
the salt water and for other reasons it would in- 
jure farm areas in southern Florida. 


Shipbuilding 

O. P. Robinson, works manager of the Electric 
Boat Company’s Groton, Conn., plant testified be- 
fore the House Labor Committee that ejection of 
125 sit-down strikers at Groton was undertaken 
partly to protect confidential Navy submarine 
plans. The committee was considering a proposed 
investigation of working conditions in industries 
holding government contracts. 





Agriculture 

A $470,000,000 loan plan, spread over periods of 
years, to aid low-income farmers, including tenants, 
was approved by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture Thursday, as a substitute for the Admin- 
istration’s bill with its broader land-buying provi- 
sions. The new bill, sponsored by Chairman Jones 
(Tex-D) probably will be up for passage in the 
House within a fortnight. 

Under its tri-partite provisions, $50,000,000 an- 
nually would be authorized for five years to help 
tenants buy farm homes; $750,000,000 for each of 
two years as loans to buy equipment, supplies, live- 
stock and refinance debts; and $10,000,000 in 1938 
and $20,000,000 for each of three years thereafter 
to retire lands that cannot be cultivated, retire- 
ment to be by Government purchase, or through 
gifts, devises or transfers of land. 





Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


H. R. 4985, Bituminous coal regulation; Passed Senate 
April 5 and sent to conference. 

H. R. 3687, Extending until 1941 soil conservation pro- 
gram of direct payments to farmers pending state ad- 
ministration of service; Passed House April 5. 

H. R. 256, Cotton grading; Passed House April 5. 

8. J. Res. 75, Making $100,000 available to control out- 
breaks of plant pests; President signed April 6. 

H. R. 2260, Intervention of Attorney General in pri- 
vate litigation involving constitutionality of Acts of Con- 
gress; Passed House April 7. 

H. R. 2251, Mitchell anti-lynching bill; House rejected 
April 7; Gavagan anti-lynching bill comes up in House 
April 12. 

H. Res. 88, To investigate un-American propaganda, 
and H. Res. 162, to investigate sit-down strikes; House 
rejected April 8. 

H. J. Res, 278, allocating $1,000,000, Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation funds, to acquire and distribute 
surplus fish; Passed Senate April 7. 

S. 1550, Authorizing two additional judges, 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals; Passed House April 7. 





H. R. 6240, Farm tenancy loans; Reported to House 
April 8. | 
8S. Conc. Rec. 7, Declaring sit-down strikes, industrial 
espionage and denial of other collective bargaining rights 

to be contrary to public policy; Senate passed April 6. 
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BATTLE OVER SIT-DOWN STRIKES—GUFFEY COAL 


BILL ADVANCES—PLANS TO PRESERVE PEACE 
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A shield for the President. 
trol and civil service. 
ing bill maneuvers. 


Coal con- 
Anti-lynch- 





RISK action by Senate leaders last week, 

with reported back-stage aid and suggestion 

of Vice President Garner, helped President 

Roosevelt guard the secret of where he stands 
on the sit-down strike question. 

Twice was the President threatened with at- 
tempts to force him to commit himself on the 
subject that lately has been commanding chief 
popular attention, and twice was the threat re- 
pelled. 

An amendment proposed by Sen. Byrnes (S.C- 
D) to the Guffey-Vinson coal control bill, which 
condemned sit-down strikes, would, if the Presi- 
dent signed the bill, have forced Mr. Roosevelt 
into an indirect rebuke of John L. Lewis and the 
CIO unions that gave him heavy support in the 
last election campaign. 

Administration leaders maneuvered a 48-36 re- 
jection of the amendment by assurances that the 
Senate would be given opportunity to register 
its views on “sit-downs” in a separate resolu- 
tion. 


MANEUVERS KEEP But this resolution 
again threatened to force 


“SIT-DOWN” ISSUE the President to declare 
FROM WHITE HOUSE himself —after he had 
once more at a press conference last week re- 
fused to put himself on record with respect to 
the vexed question of current labor disturbances. 
When the subject was brought up as a concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Minority Leader Mc- 
Nary (Oreg-R) demanded that it be changed to 
the form of a joint resolution which, unlike a 
concurrent resolution, would have had to be 
signed by the President to become effective. 

Majority leader Robinson (Ark-D) supported 
by Sens. Barkley (Ky-D) and Neely (W.Va-D) 
rushed into the breach to head off the change 
that would have forced a Presidential show- 
down on the tactics of the Lewis unions. 

Sen. Pittman (Nev-D) and Sen. Robinson also 
changed the original tenor of the resolution so 
that while condemning “sit-downs,” it was two- 
thirds devoted to rebuking espionage and other 
employer policies, including condemnation of 
company unions. In this form, Sen. King (Utah- 
D) who refused to participate in the roll-call, 
characterized the resolution as a “kiss and kick” 
affair, designed to provide “a kick for capital 
and a kiss for John L. Lewis.” Among the three 
Senators who voted against the resolution on its 
73-3 passage, however, only one, Sen. Frazier 
(N.D-R), defended potential legality of sit- 
down strikes. 

Sen. Vandenberg (Mich-R) questioned wheth- 
er all company unions were subject to condem- 
nation and Sen. Tydings (Md-D) challenged the 
right of the Government to declare that workers 
could not join company unions if they wished 
to, which led to a sharp colloquy between the 
Maryland Senator and Sen. Wagner (N.Y-D), 
author of the Labor Relations Act. 

Introduction of the “sit-down” issue in the 
House last week almost produced a “yell-down” 
for a strike investigation resolution sponsored 
by Rep. Dies (Tex-D). Amid most tumultuous 
scenes witnessed in the House this session, with 
boos and jeers and challenges to “come outside” 








—Underwood & Ur erwood 
LULL BEFORE STORM 
Shortly after this photograph was taken of Repre- 
sentative O’Connor (left), Chairman of the Rules 
Committee, and Representative Dies, author of a 
resolution to investigate sit-down strikes, the full 
membership of the House entered into one of the 
stormiest debates of the session. Acrid words flowed, 
fists were almost called into play before the House 
defeated the resolution. 
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—Wide World 


TWENTY YEARS AGO THEY VOTED “NO” TO WAR 


Members of the 65th Session of Congress who voted against the entrance of the United States 
into the World War in 1917, meet at a dinner on the twentieth anniversary of the occasion. 


Left to right, seated: 


Senator Ernest Lundeen, Minn.; Representative Harold Knutson, 


Minn.; former Representative Jeannette Rankin, Mont.; Senator George W. Norris, Nebr.; for- 


mer Representative Royal C. Johnson, S. Dak. 


Standing: Former Representative Harry 


E. Hull, Iowa; former Representative Edward Keating, Colo.; former Representative C. C. 
Dill, Wash.; former Representative Fred Britten, Ill.; former Representative James A. Freer, 
Wis.; and former Representative Edward E. Browne, Wis. 





featuring stormy debate, the resolution was de- + 


feated, 236-149. 

Supporters of the measure condemned “sit- 
down lawlessness.” Opponents said “sit-down- 
ers” were merely fighting for their just rights. 
Rep. Harlan (Ohio-D) warned his Democratic 
colleagues that supporting the resolution would 
be likely to hurt their chances of reelection in 
their home districts “where conditions are such 
we do not want questions of this kind needlessly 
stirred up for political capital.” Rep. Dies 
sharply retorted he would be ashamed to “con- 
done” lawlessness because it might be consid- 
ered “politically popular” to do so. Revival of 
lively discussion is anticipated when the con- 
current resolution passed by the Senate is 
brought up in the House. (For debate tran- 
script, see Col. 5.) 

The same afternoon it killed the Dies resolu- 
tion, the House also rejected, 184-38, the Dick- 
stein resolution calling for an inquiry into al- 
leged un-American activities and propaganda, 
after it had been denounced as likely to stir up 
race and religious feeling. 


A bill to require labor 


unions to incorporate, 
OF UNIONS SOUGHT and as corporations be 


IN HOUSE MEASURE jiable for breach of con- 
tract or injuries to persons or property, was in- 
troduced in the House last week by Rep. Hoff- 
man (Mich-R). Among other provisions, the 
bill would ban sit-down strikes. 

After eliminating the controversial Byrnes 
amendment, the Senate passed the Guffey-Vin- 
son coal bill, 58-15. Proponents stressed urgent 
need of it to stabilize chaotic conditions in bitu- 
minous mining. 

Sen. Borah (Idaho-R) lost his fight to elim- 
inate exemption the bill gives coal producers 
from operation of the anti-trust law. Sens. 
White (Me-R) and Walsh (Mass-D) attacked 
provisions of the bill putting most of the per- 
sonnel of the coal control setup under the 
“spoils system.” The bill, Sen. Walsh con- 
tended, makes a larger breach in the merit sys- 
tem than any other recent law relating to perma- 
nent organization of the Government. Ques- 
tioned at a White House press conference as to 
whether the President considered this a viola- 
tion of pledges of his Administration to uphold 
and extend the civil service, Mr. Roosevelt said 
the responsibility belonged to Congress and 
that the political appointees named to fill coal 
control positions later could be blanketed into 
the civil service as has been done with patron- 
age appointees in various emergency agencies. 
(See page 11 for discussion of the Guffey coal 
bill.) 


INCORPORATION 


An attempt of Admin- 


istration leaders to head 
MEASURE AGAIN off consideration of the 


FACING CONGRESS Gavagan anti - lynching 
bill and take up the milder bill introduced by 
Rep. Mitchell (Ill-D), only Negro Congressman, 
was unexpectedly thwarted last week when the 
House by a roll call vote of 257-122 refused to 
consider the Mitchell bill. The “question of 
consideration,” raised by Rep. Fish (N.Y-R) is 
parliamentary procedure that has been seldom 
invoked in Congress. 


ANTI-LYNCHING 


| 
| 
| 





The majority vote against consideration was 
made up of a coalition of Republicans who favor 
the Gavagan bill and Southern Democrats who 
oppose such Federal legislation. As a result of 
previous action forced by petition, the Gavagan 
bill is to come up for House consideration April 
12. Rep. Mitchell followed defeat of his bill 
with a violent attack on the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which has opposed his bill and is favoring that 


of Rep. Gavagan (N.Y-D). (See Newsgram No. “}~ 


3, Page 3.) 


As Senate Judiciary Committee hearings on 
the President’s judicial reform proposals drag- 
ged on, though with prospects they might be 
terminated in another week or so, a non-contro- 
versial portion of the President’s reform plan 
was approved by the House last week. By a 122- 
14 vote it passed a bill to permit the Government 
to intervene in any private suit in which the 
validity of a Federal statute was involved, and 
to allow iminediate appeal of private and public 
suits constitutionality of Federal 
statutes from inferior Federal courts to the Su- 
preme Court. 


involving 


As the Army Day pa- 
rade marched past out- 
IS MARKED BY side, bands blaring, the 
MILITARY DISPLAY House last week signal- 
ized 20th anniversary of American entrance 
into the World War with discussion of means 
to keep the nation out of future foreign con- 
flicts. 

Rep. Bigelow (Ohio-D) lauded the “moral 
courage” of Congressmen who voted against 
American war entry in 1917. One of that num- 
ber, Rep. Knutson (Minn-R) spoke in behalf 
of his concurrent resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to call an international conference to check 
“the present insane program of building up 
huge armaments.” 

Agreeing with this demand, Rep. Fish also 
asked support for the Nye-Fish resolution to 
prohibit American export of arms, ammunition 
and war implements in time of peace as well 


WAR ENTRANCE 


as of war. 

Rep. Case (SD-R) and Rep. Ludlow (Ind-D) 
spoke in behalf of their proposed constitutional 
amendments providing that except in case of 
actual invasion of the United States, Congress 
shall wait upon results of a national popular 
referendum before voting a declaration of war. 


Presidential recom- 


RECOMMENDED: mendation that the CCC 
be continued as a perma- 


RELIEF OUTLOOK nent institution, at a 


strength of 315,000, was made in a message to 
Congress last week. 


PERMANENT CCC 


Encouraged by Presidential demand for a 
permanent CCC, a House bloc, headed by Rep. 
Maverick (Tex-D) began a movement to change 
WPA from an emergency to a permanent 
agency, with expansion of work-relief appro- 
priations to $2,400,000,000 for the coming year, 

Facing possible threat of new taxes because 
of failure of revenue to meet anticipated es- 
timates, another Congress retrenchment bloc 
was taking form, to demand a cut in work-relief 
expenditures. 


Hot Words in House 
On Sit-down Strikes 


“Lawlessness” and labor’s “rights.” 
Gov. Murphy’s tactics. Supreme 
Court as a factor. 


CRIMONIOUS and heated was House debate pre- 
i ceding defeat last week of the Dies resolution 
to investigate causes of sit-down strikes. Pro- 
ponents of the measure argued that Congress should 
speak out in condemnation of “lawlessness” and 
that public officials were shirking their responsi- 
bilities. Opponents contended that sit-down strikes 
result from denial of labor’s rights, and that Con- 
gress agitation of the subject might be hurtful to 
members politically in their home districts. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 

MR. Ricu (Pa-R): I want to refer to the meeting 
called by the Presideft of the United States upon 
his return from Warm Springs several weeks azo 
when he called together the leaders of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Majority Leader, and others to discuss the site 
down menace raging in our land, where the sit- 
downers confiscate private property without due 
process of law. Since the meeting the President, 
the Speaker, the Majority Leader, the leaders of 
the Senate, the Governor of Michigan, the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania are all sitting down. It 
seems as though they cannot get ae 

Mr. Raysurn (Tex-D): Mr. Speaker, as usual, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is wrong. As usual, 
he does not know the facts. ... The President did 
not call a conference of the Speaker and the leader 
of the House and the Vice President and the leader 
of the Senate to discuss sit-down strikes. There 
was no policy concerning sit-down strikes dis- 
cussed. ... 


DEFENSE OF “SIT-DOWNS” 


Mr. Sadowski (Mich-D): The Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Michigan are 
unanimously opposed to the Dies resolution. It is 
a direct attack upon labor. We are handling the 
Situation in Michigan very nicely. Governor Mur- 
phy has done a fine job. . . . Every Member of the 
House knows the causes for the sit-down strikes. 
Labor has used it as a weapon to enforce the right 
of the majority to bargain collectively. This right 
1s guaranteed to labor under the Wagner bill... . 

Mr. Cox (Ga-D) Mr. Speaker, this resolution rests 
upon the assumption that the sit-down strike, 
which involves the holding of other people’s prop- 
erty without their consent and against their will, is 
unlawful. ... The resolution presents an opportunity 
to the membership of this House to stand up and be 
counted either on the side of law and order or on 
the side of government by lawless mobs... . 

Mr. HorrMan (Mich-R): Sooner or later this 
House will be called upon to pass legislation having 
to do with labor troubles. We have the Wagner 
Act. That is on the books. During all these strikes 
it never was invoked by labor. My understanding 
is it could not be invoked by the employers. ... 


GOVERNOR CRITICIZED 

Murphy's success in refusing to give the people 
of Michigan their rights under the Constitution of 
the United States, his success in preventing the en- 
forcement of the law ...has emboldened those 
with red tendencies within the ranks of the CIO.... 

Think of the situation! A Governor who refuses 
to permit the sheriff of Genesee County to main- 
tain law and order in that community, who refuses 
to permit him to enforce the lawful orders of the 
court; and the leader of the CIO who boldly an- 
nounces that the “strong-arm men” of his own or- 
ganization will enforce his—not the law’s—man- 
dates.... 

I call to your attention that Flint, in Genesee 
County, last year, went 30,000 for the Democratic 
candidate. That county this week went 3,500 to 
4,000 the other way. Which shows what? It shows 
what the people think of the sit-down strike. ... 

Let us get the facts, let us know where we are, 
and then let us pass legislation that not only will 
protect labor but will protect everybody equally. 

MR. DINGELL (Mich-D): Fakir! 

Mr. HorrmMan: Be man enough, have courage 
enough, to come down into the well of the House 
and make that statement, or make it off the floor 
of the House; come outside and make it.... 


COUNTS ON PUBLIC OPINION 


Mr. Hook (Mich-D): Mr. Speaker, I insist upon 
my right to rise to a question of personal privilege. 
The gentleman threatened us....In my opinion, 
an investigation would do more harm than good. 
We as American citizens will take care sf the sit- 
down strikes. ... Public opinion will end them. 
The farmers at Hershey, Pa., took care of them. 

May I say to you that the sit-down strikes did 
not have anything to do with the election in Mich- 
igan. Michigan went Democratic this spring and it 
will go Democratic again at the next election. The 
sit-down strikes were brought about by the monop- 
olistic price-fixing corporations. ... 

Mr. MILteR (Ark-D): The American people are 
just about fed up on the proposition of Congress 
“nosing” into everything. ... The communities can 
settle these things 

Mr. BorLeau (Wis-P): It seems to me the first 
sit-down strike we should stop is the one... in 
which the Supreme Court has sat down on the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act....If the Supreme 
Court performed its duty and handed down that 
decision. .. . that would go a long way toward set- 
tling the sit-down strike situation in this coun- 
try 

Mr. Hartan (Ohio-D): This resolution is a lae 
bor-baiting, snooping proposition. That is all there 
is to it . And I am going to talk now to the 
Democratic side of the House. ... Most of us... 
who constitute this great majority, come from sec- 
tions of the country where conditions are such we 
do not want questions of this kind needlessly stir- 
red up for political capital, and that is all there is 
to this ‘ 

Mr. Dies (Tex-D): If I wavered or faltered 
through fear of political consequences, I would be 
compelled to hang my head in shame when the ter- 
rible charge was hurled at me that I condemned 
unpopular lawlessness but condoned lawlessness 
which I feared might prove to be popular. If we 
defeat this resolution, we may explain until we ar@ 
black in the face, but there is only one explanation 
that the thinking people of America will be willing 
to accept, and that is that we are unwilling to meet 
this bold challenge which has been hurled into our 
very face. 
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FATE OF JOB INSURANCE UP TO SUPREME COURT: 
JUSTICES QUESTIONS GIVE HINT OF THEIR VIEWS 


ar 


Mecesarata « U + 


Validity of pay-roll tax. 
‘Bribes’ to the States. ‘Ear- 
Refusal of 


marked’ revenue. 
jobless to work. 


ATE of the unemployment in- 
F surance plans being built in 42 
States of this nation now is in the 
hands of the Supreme Court. 

This time the unemployment in- 
surance statute of the State of Ala- 
bama is under attack. Late last 
year, with Justice Stone absent be- 
cause of illness, the Court divided, 
4 to 4, in a decision that resulted in 


upholding the New York State 
statute. 

That split decision left unan- 
swered the final position of the 


Court on the system of unemploy- 
ment insurance growing up under 
the Federal Social Security Act. 
Now a further test is to be had 
Both statutes provide for taxation 
of pay rolls to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance funds that then are 
pooled for use in paying benefits to 


workers who lose their jobs. The 
New York statute taxes only em- 
ployers; the Alabama statute taxes 


both employers and employes. In 
each case there is cooperation with 





the Federal Government, which 
custodian of the unemployment in- 
surance funds. 


ISSUE IN ALABAMA CASE 


The thinking of Supreme Court 
justices, according to those who fol- 
low the Court hearings, seldom has 
been more definitely revealed than 


in the arguments over this Alabama 
statute. The cross-examination of 
attorneys and the comments ot 








1e *mbers of the Court attracted 
]1 attention 

ustice Hughes, Justices 

ndeis, Stone, Cardozo, Mc- 





teynolds and Butler joined in the 
questioning. 
Borden Burr, attorney for a coal 
and coke company attacking the 
law, was early under fire. Justice 
3randeis wanted to know how much 
money the Federal Government had 
spent in Alabama during the de- 
pression years. He drew an esti- 
mate of $300,000,000 

That’s a good more than 
$10,000,000 a year,” the justice ob- 
served, referring to the estimated 
1e Alabama unemployment 
insurance act. “Yet you that 
the Federal Gevernment has no way 
to prevent a recurrence of that de- 


deal 


cost ot tt 


say 


plorable situation, deplorable not 
only for Alabama but for the tax- 
payers of the United States.” 


Mr. Burr replied: “I do not know 


of any way.” 
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Forney Johnston, counsel for 
paper corporation attacking the 
law, argued that the law was ar- 


bitrary because the tax applied only 
to employers of eight or more per- 


sons. 

On that point he met questioning 
from the Chief Justice, who said 
that the tax involved was not un- 


like an income tax “earmarked for 
relief purposes.” 
“Wouldn’t a tax of 


that kind be 


valid?” the Chief Justice asked. The 
answer in effect was that it might 
be 


TAX CALLED ARBITRARY 

Then Justice Brandeis interposed: 
“Unemployment is an incident of 
employment. The only people taxed 
are those engaged in the employ- 
ment function.” 

“We say that the tax is arbitrary,” 
Mr. Johnston replied. 

Justice Brandeis pointed out that 
frequently bachelors without chil- 
dren must pay taxes for support of 
schools from which they can get no 
direct benefit, and Justice Cardozo 
came in to ask: “Can you tax em- 
ployers to provide a fund to combat 
industrial accidents?” 


Mr. Johnston agreed that such 
taxes had been held to be valid. 
Then Justice Cardozo quickly 
queried: ‘“Isn’t unemployment an 


industrial accident?” 


On the second day of argument 
William Logan Martin, attorney for 
a machine company, was attacking 
Title 9, of the Social Security Act. 
Charles E. Wyzanski, jr., Special As- 
sistant Attorney General, was de- 
fending it 

Old-age pension legislation is not 
involved in the present case, but 
Justice McReynolds asked the ques- 
tion: 

“Where do you find any duty im- 
posed on the Federal Government 
to pay old-age pensions?” 

“That duty is on the States,” Mr. 
Martin said 

“Is there any duty at all?” the 
Justice asked. “We have been 150 


years in this country without it, 
haven’t we?” 
“You don’t mean that it is not 


permissible?” Justice Stone queried. 

Then Justice McReynolds asked a 
question about the provision of the 
Federal law which taxes employers 
in States not having unemployment 
insurance laws 


‘BRIBING’ THE STATES 

“Can you bribe a State to pass 
such legislation?” he asked. “That 
is the question, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Martin agreed that it is. 

Then Mr. Wyzanski took up the 
story of unemployment during the 
depression, referring to it as a dis- 

















ERE’s the kind of picture you 
H can make this summer—if you 
hitch your wagon to this star pers 
former and travel the Buick way! 
The lead is yours whenever you 
want it with Buick’s great valve-in- 
head straight-eight engine to pour 


out torrential power at yuur call. 


Ease rides with you in the driver’s 


THE LEA 





seat—full-out or coasting, handling 


this phenomenal car takes about the 
same effort as handling your favor- 
ite rocking-chair! 


Under your foot are the smoothest, 
surest brakes that ever brought you 
to a smooth, straight stop—all 
around you is the room you want 
and the comfort you've pictured in 
the car of your dreams—here’s a 
ride as level as an honest man’s 








¢lance—a car to be as proud of as 
your baby! 


Why should you follow the leader, 
when your Buick can safely show 
fleet heels to the whole roadful of 
cars? Why should you be satisfied 
with sixes—when this great straight- 
eight, bellwether car of the year 
costs only a soon-forgotten fraction 
more than the average kind? 


It’s an ace for power and an ace for 
steady, buoyant travel—it’s a win- 
ner for smart new style, and a sure 
trick taker for frugal ways and 
wear-defying toughness. Play your 
trumps and the game is yours—so 
give the nearest Buick dealer the 
word, and you'll be driving this sen- 
sational beauty before the weather 
turns really warm, 











YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 









NO OTHER CAR IN 
THE WORLD HAS 
ALL THESE FEATURES 












& VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


ke ANOLITE PISTONS 
AEROBAT CARBURETOR 
SEALED CHASSIS 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 


UNISTEEL BODY 
BY FISHER 


TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


KNEE-ACTION COMFORT 
AND SAFETY 


“HIGH OUTPUT” 
GENERATOR 


JUMBO LUGGAGE 
COMPARTMENTS 


DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
SAFETY GLASS 
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LOWEST BUICK PRICES 
EVER! At today's prices, a big 
Buick valve-in-head straight 
eight costs little more than the 
average six outside the lowest 
price field! Compare delivered 
prices and learn how little more 
buys a bellwether Buick . . GENERAL 
MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 







IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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itself unless 
to provide a 


ease which feeds on 
Government enters 
remedy. 

“T have had some observations in 
the rural districts years ago and 
there are always a number who 
cannot be induced to work,” Justice 
Butler remarked. He said that in 


the “grain country” there are men 
“perfectly able to work but impos- 
sible to persuade to work.””’ When the 
Special Assistant Attorney General 
referred to estimates of depression 
jobless of 15,000,000, Justice Butler 
wanted to know whether he was 
counting in that total those out in 





the country districts who could work 
but wouldn’t. 

Arguments lasted three days, with 
the Government parading best 
legal talent and the opposition pre- 
senting its strongest 

A decision is expected within the 
next few wecks 


its 


case 
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A YEAR AHEAD OF TIME SET BY NEW 
GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS, ALL TWA 
SKYLINERS HAD THESE FLYING AIDS 





AND 076g TWA 


GIVES YOU THESE 
LOW FARES 


TWA is the only major airline that 
offers you the finest standards of speed, 
luxury, and efficiency at reduced fares. 
And seasoned air travelers are taking 
advantage of it—thousands more of 
them are now flying TWA. 

TWA leadership gave America its 
first regular transcontinental passen- 
ger service; first non-stop New York- 
Chicago service; first Douglas Luxury 
Skyliners; steam heat; air condition- 
ing; full course hot meals; individual 
sleeper lounge chairs. Travel TWA 
first for speed, luxury, and economy. 


Fer informatien and reservations: 
TWA Offices, 1381 National Press 
Building, Telephone National 1451; 
Night Telephone, National 7070 





TWA 
ee» Lowest Airline FARES 


ee»Comparel! 


WASHINGTON 

via connecting airlines 
to Chicago . . TWA FARE $35.25 
to St. Louis . . TWA FARE 43.95 
to Kansas City TWA FARE $5.90 
to Los Angeles TWA FARE 134.35 
to Dallas... . TWA PARE 74.45 


Row | Trip Tickets save another 19%, 
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(Reprinted from New York 
Sunday News, Feb. 28, 1937) 
























Two years of research 
- +. $25,000 spent to de- 
velopandinastall the new 
“Homing” Radio Direc- 
tion Finders and Anti- 
Storm Static Antennae 
on all TWA Skyliners. 
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Savings in effect to more than 100 cities, 














HOW 


Sp 


SHOULD A MILKMAN BE 


A poctor is expected to do his best for all comers, 
without. considering capacity to pay. Taxi-drivers 
assume responsibility for the safe delivery of their 
passengers. Merchants and other business men pro- 
vide most of the money for community chests. Huw 
public-spirited should a milkman be? 

Public-spirited enough to go beyond the minimum 
requirements of the health and sanitary regulations. 
Public-spirited enough to have a sincere interest in 
his employees’ welfare, and pay them a fair Amer- 
ican wage. Public-spirited enough to consider the 
traffic and noise-problems of his community. 

By these and other standards, Sealtest member- 
companies qualify as “public-spirited milkmen.” 

They take the responsibility of supplying con- 
sumers with the best-quality milk and milk-producte 
at economical prices. They take the responsibility 
of stabilizing and expanding the producers’ market. 
Through the recent difficult years they maintained an 
enviable record of high employment. They deliver 
milk late at night or in the early-morning hours in 
many large cities, rather than add their vehicles to 
streets already crowded. They sterilize every milk- 
bottle for thirty minutes before filling. In a score of 
ways, they go far beyond ordinary business require- 
ments to serve the public interest. 

How public-spirited should a milkman be? Public- 
spirited enough to realize that the best possible 
service pays the most lasting profit. That’s how 
public-spirited a milkman should be. That’s how 
public-spirited Sealtest member-companies are. 

e e e 
Srattest System Lasoratonies, INc., maintains a unified pro- 
gram of dairy research and laboratory-control directed by 
some of the country’s foremost food-scientists. A separate divi- 
sion of National Dairy Products Corporation, it awards the 
Sealtest Symbol to those foods produced by National Dairy 
Companies under Sealtest supervision. Found on the nation’s 
leading brands of ice cream, milk and other dairy products, 


the Sealtest Symbol is the buying-guide of millions of con- 
sumers. Make it your guide too. 


Copyright 1936 by Sealtest System Laboratories, Ine. 
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THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


+ tional economic cooperation Secre- + 


Newsarama « 3 


The new strategy. Forces for 


peace v. war. Man against 
empire. 
T may be that at long last the lead- 


ers of Europe are getting ready to 
take some of Uncl le Sam's advice 
imors first started 
c cor- 
would 


ug 2 diplomati 
the United States 
call a world arms and economic con- 
ference, President Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State have been saying 
This government is ready and 
willing to cooperate in any move 
for world peace, but the initia- 
tive must come from elsewhere. 
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This idea now seems to have been 
events 













driven home, judging from 
centering around little Belgium 

Hardly had Leopold unpacked his 
bags in Brussels after his “golf 
hol ’ in London than his chief 
m t Paul van Zeeland, was 
singled out for a special interna- 
tional task. 

Great Britain and France asked 
the man who happens to be an econ- 
o! and financial expert as well 
‘ i.of the government which 


will be neutral in 
to make a study 
o do with 
barriers 


has announced it 
Europe’s quarrels 
for them. It would have t 
ways by which the trade 
of the world might be levelled. 
Immediately, the Belgian Cabinet 
voted its leader the authority to un- 
dertake the work. 


THE GERMAN INITIATIVE 

At the same time, there was a 
significant development in Berlin. 
Dr. Hjalmer Schacht, Reich Min- 
ister of Economics, was packing his 
portfolio in readiness to take the 
train for Brussels. He was sched- 
uled for a two-day visit with van 
Zeeland. While the skeptics pre- 
dicted that Schacht had on his 
mind a plan to open the commer- 
cial way for Germany .to get cop- 
per for its rearming from the Bel- 
gian Congo, others recalled that the 
Reichsbank President also favors 
the unblocking of trade channels. 

Anyhow, there is enough in the 
Anglo-French move to make some 
observers feel that the initiative 
about which the United States has 
been talking, is really now being 
taken elsewhere. 

One thing may handicap Premier 





—Wide World 

CONFERENCE AFTER 

CORONATION? 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, while 
envisioning no prospect of an in- 
ternational economic conference being 
called now, advises the House of Com- 
mons that the British Imperial Con- 
| ference to be held after the coronation 
can be broadened to include the dis- 
cussion of international economic 
cooperation. 








van Zeeland in his international job. 
Should the elections of April 9 turn 


Belgium from democratic ways into | 


the hands of Fascist Leon Degrelle 
and his Rexist followers, he could 
not command the prestige in push- 
ing his international studies which 
he has otherwise. Also, a Belgium 
with Fascist leanings might find 
some difficulty in pusuing a neutral 
course, with Germany and Italy so 
evangelistic for their political doc- 
trines. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MOVE 

But Great Britain appears to be 
putting more than one iron in the 
fire. 

The sugar conference to which it 
is playing host is looked upon as a 
Stepping stone to something more 
ambitious in the international eco- 

; nomic line. 

Moreover, Prime Minister Bald- 
win has admitted to Commons that 
the coming Imperial Conference 
which will be held in connection 
with the Coronation may do some- 
thing on the subject. In fact, he 
has said that it might be possible 
to discuss at that time the interna- 








A radio officer on a 
ship continuously 
traveling between 
cold climates and 


the tr 
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AC and DC that he has shaved 

every day for three 

years with a Schick and never spent a 
penny for repairs or replacements. And his 


shaver does not show the slightest sign of wear. 


Frankly we don't know how long a 
Schick will shave. Some of the first Schick 
Shavers, made five years ago, are still run- 
ning perfectly and shaving as quickly and 
closely as they did in the beginning, 

Many customers write and tell us of from 


one to four years’ perfect shaving ser 
from their Schick Shavers. 
reported 2000 shaves from his Schick— 


another 1500. 


vice 


One man has 


How Could Shaving Cost Less? 


Even three years of once-a-day shav ng 
with the Schick brings the cost of shaving 
down to less than a penny-and-a-half a 
shave—and the shaver is still good. 
Contrast this with the cost of buying 
blades, sharpeners, soap, cream, brush and 


lotion. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC 


anada, He 


SCHICK 





STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: EB 


rq 


Economy is a Minor Factor 


The best reason for owning a Schick is that 
it brings more pleasure into a man’s life 
than he can get from any other personal 
possession, 

He cannot cut, scrape nor hurt himself. 
He can shave twice a day, shave in the 
dark, read while he shaves, shave with his 
coat on or while wearing glasses if he 
desires. 


With the Schick, t} 
by blade-shaving, 


1€ scar tissue formed 
vanishes and a new, 
youthful and 


the dead, sealy skin. 


more flexible skin replaces 


Believe The Men Who Use Schicks 


Sx nick users WHI tel you they would not 
sell their shavers for $100 if they could 


not buy another, 


More than a million are in daily use on 


tough beards, tender skins, on faces that 
used to have ingrowing hairs, on cheeks 
that never knew a comfortable moment 
under the old method of shaving. 


See a Dealer Today 
Any of our dealers 


show you a Schick 


how you should use 
not postpone 


Shaver and explai: 
it. Do 


another day. 


snaving comfort 


ses San Francisco, 
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of State Hull talked about in 
his New York speech on the eve of 
the 20th anniversary of America’s 
entrance into the World War. 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 

But while the forces 
were gathering strength, 
war were not passive. 

Spain’s little world war still hung 
like the sword of Damocles over the 
peace of Europe with the loyalists 
still making military gains aided by 
Russian snub-nosed bombing planes, 
and the insurgents moving back in 
spite of the help of Italian fighters. 

The government-controlled Italian 
press found an answer for the for- 
eign condemnation of its succor for 
General Franco. Il Duce’s trusted 
editor of Giornale D’Italia published 
what he said were specific instances 
of French and Russian aid to the 
loyalists in spite of non-interven- 
tion pledges. 

France, it was said, would reply 
with counter-charges that Italy had 
landed troops and war materials on 
the south Spanish coast as late as 
April 4 and 5. 

Russia ordered its representative 
in London to demand that the non- 
intervention committee fix a time 
limit for Mussolini to reconsider his 
refusal to withdraw the black-shirts 
now in Spain. 


tary 


for peace 
those for 


While these events 
the headlines, others of equal 
significance were developing quietly. 
One of these was a discernible move- 
ment of Russia and Germany toward 
better economic relations at least, 
despite their political outcrys to 
the contrary. 


EMERGENCE OF GANDHI 

While Great Britain kept a finger 
on the fluctuating pulse of Europe, 
it could not help showing deep con- 
cern over the trend of affiairs in far 
away India. 

Once more, as sO many times be- 
fore in recent years, an Empire is 
feeling the power of a thin litttle 
man who sways millions in a sub- 
continent half the size of Europe. 

He is Mohandas (he no longer lets 
his followers call him Mahatma, the 
“inspired one”) K Gandhi, moral 
leader of the Indian nationalists 
who are passively rebelling against 
the new Constitution bestowed by 
the British Parliament after long 
Studies and a round-table confer- 
ence with Indian leaders. The 
charter went into effect on April 1 
to the accompaniment of a general 
Strike. 


While the Constitution gives the In- | 


dians more voice in their governing 
especially in the provincial legisla- 
tures which they elect directly, the 
nationalists object to the powers still 


| 
| 


A WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON ARMS AND TRADE? 


monopolized * reserved to the British viceroy and 


the provincial governors. 

In the recent elections, the Na- 
tional Congress Party, under its poli- 
tical leader, Pandit Nehru, won ma- 
jorities in six provinces and ac- 
quired more votes than any other 
party in three more. But with this 
political strength behind them, na- 
tionalists refuse to form cabinets in 
these provinces until the governors 
relinquish their power of veto. 


BRITISH FACE DEADLOCK 

The deadlock has forced the Brit- 
ish Government to consider concilia- 
tory steps. Cautiously it is making 
overtures to Gandhi to seek an in- 
terview with Viceroy Linlithgow. 

While the little leader has not 
taken time out from his labors to 
break down the vicious caste system 
to say whether he would attend 
such a conference, there are those 
among his followers who say what 
he will do. They declare that he 
will have to be sent for. 

British officials, at the same time, 
have indicated that they are in no 
mood to modify the authority of 
their representatives in India. 

And so promises a new chapter in 
the Gandhi brand of civil dis- 
obedience, 

. . . 

While the world moved on its way, 

here peace, there war; here con- 








tentment, there unrest; the waters 
of San Pedro harbor washed gently 
against the shore. Uncle Sam’s 
greyhounds of the sea had weighed 
anchor and slipped out in combat 


formation on an ocean battlee 
ground. The annual war games to 
keep the Navy in fighting trir 


begin on April 16. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine, 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET 























HERE'S THE WAY TO PROVE 
THAT OLDSMOBILE IS 


Car 


\ 























ET into an Oldsmobile . . . and out on 
the road! Try it out in all its paces 

... from flashing get-away to smooth, 
swift stop! You will know immediately 
that Oldsmobile has everything from the 
way it does everything. And when you 
return from your thrilling trial drive you 
will agree with the verdict of thousands: 


OLDSMOBILE 


ae mesmnremeuecenmerne TM OF EVERYTHING “’ 

















“You can’t beat Oldsmobile in action!” 
For just as the smart, distinctive Olds- 
mobile is America’s acknowledged Style 
Leader, so isthealertandresourceful Olds- 
mobile the car that sets America’s pace 
in performance! Drive it...and prove it! 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY! 


THAT HAS 





COME IN! MAKE THIS 
10-POINT DRIVING TEST! 


GET-AWAY: Step on the gas 
from @ standing start. See how 
smoothly and quickly Oldsmobile 
flashes out ahead of other cars, 


2 


TRAFFIC: Go where traffic is thick- 
est. Note how easily Oldsmobile 
maneuvers ... how flexibly it re- 
sponds to every power demand. 


3 


OPEN ROAD: Notice how Olds- 
mobile holds a true course on 
straightaways... how easily you 
take turns and curves. That's the 
result of Center-Control Steering. 


4 


CURVES: See how your Oldsmo- 
bile keeps a level keel on turns 
and curves, without body roll or 
sidesway. Dual Ride Stabilizers 
give you this extra stability. 


5 


ROUGH ROADS: Take Oldsmo- 
bile over a rough, unpaved road. 
Notice how comfortably you ride. 
Knee-Action Wheels step over 
the bumps and absorb the jars. 








6 


HILLS: Choose the longest, hard- 
est hill you know. Start slowly and 
sweepto the top. Plenty of reserve 
power always at your command. 


7 


STOPPING: Put on the brakes 
atany speed. See how Triple 
Sealed Super- Hydraulic Brakee 
bring you to a smooth, quick stop. 


PARKING: Ease Oldsmobile into 
a tight parking place. Easy steer- 
ing, shifting, clutch action and 
braking all make parking simple. 


9 


ECONOMY: Watch Oldsmobile's 
fuel gauge as you drive along. 
Notice how little gas it takes for 
your trip ...one example of Olds- 
mobile's real, all-round economy. 


10 


SAFETY: Examine Oldsmobile's 
Unistee! Turret Top Body. You 
ride protected by steel above you, 

low you and on every side... 
and by Safety Glass throughout. 
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+ The Question of the Week: : 





Senator Sheppard, 


Democrat, 
from Texas 


answers: 


Y BELIEF is that Congress 
N should continue to have the 
power to fix the number of judges 
for any Federal court. 





Senator Truman, 


Democrat, 
from Missouri, 


answers: 


EGARDING the determination of 

the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the Constitution 
fixes the manner of the increase of 
the Supreme Court, and I see no 
reason for changing it by Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 





Senator Barkley. 


Democrat, 
From Kentucky, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your letter of March 

29, I see no reason why the Con- 
stitution should be amended so as 
to fix the number of Judges com- 
posing the Supreme Court. I think 
the number of Supreme Judges 
should be left to the discretion of 
Congress to be determined as cir- 
sumstances and conditions may re- 
quire without fixing a rigid number 
that could neither be increased or 
reduced without submitting another 
amendment to the Constitution. 
I would oppose such an amendment 
if offered for the consideration of 
the Senate. I think Congress is 
capable of dealing with the size of 
the Supreme Court from time to 
time as conditions may demand, and 
I do not think there is any more 
reason for rigidity in its numbers 
than there is for rigidity in its pro- 
cedure. 


Senator Thomas, 


Democrat, 
From Utah, 


answers: 


7OU ask for my opinion on the 
\ question, “Should the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States be determined by 
Act of Congress or should the num- 
ber be fixed by Constitutional 
amendment?” 

An Act of Congress is the proper 
method. Of course, one of the 
wisest Articles of the Constitution 
was Article III. It provided merely 
for the setting up of a Court, and 
left the organization of that Court 
to Congress. The judicial record of 
the history of the United States 
shows us that the present constitu- 
tional method is good. To fix the 
number of justices by constitutional 
amendment would only mean an- 
other amendment the next time an 
exigency should come, requiring ex- 
pansion of the Court. 





Senator Bailey, 


Democrat, 
From North Carolina, 


answers: 


NTIL recently it had not oc- 

curred to me that there could 
be necessity for fixing the number 
of Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Constitu- 
tion. It had not occurred to me 
that it would ever be tolerated by 
anybody that the Congress should 
consider the power to determine the 
number of Justices as vesting judi- 
cial power in the Congress. 

The Constitution is clear on this 
point. It declares that the judi- 
cial power shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and other courts to 
be established by the Congress. 

It never occurred to me that any 
man elected President of the United 
States would conceive that the 
power of Congress to determine the 
number of Justices could be used 
by way of increasing the number 
in order to bring about validation 
of acts that would otherwise be held 
unconstitutional. 

Before the present controversy 
arose, I would nave said it was en- 
tirely unnecessary to have the num- 
ber of Justices fixed in the Consti- 
tution. I shared the view of Mr. 
Bryce and of Woodrow Wilson. 
Such a thing as increasing the 
number of Justices to affect the ex- 
ercise of the judicial function was 
inconceivable in America. Woodrow 
Wilson made this quite plain and 
emphatic by saying that it was an 
assault upon constitutional morality 











THE United States News presented last week a symposium of 
opinion of Members of Congress on the question: 

“Should the number of justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States be determined by Act of Congress or should the 
number be fixed by constitutional amendment?” 

Answers received too late to be published April 5 are given 
herewith, Other answers will be published in subsequent issues. 








which would be made impossible by 
the curses of public opinion. 

Nevertheless we have the propo- 
sition before us. It is undisguised. 
It. is proposed to exercise the power 
of the Congress to increase the 
number of Justices for the express 
purpose of altering the historic in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think 
that the time has come when the 
people themselves must demand 
that the number of Justices shall be 
fixed in the Constitution in order 
that the judicial power may remain 
in the Courts, and may not be ex- 
ercised in any degree by the Con- 
gress and in order also that the 
Constitution may have reliable 
meaning. 


James M. Mead, 


Democratic Representative, 
42d District, New York, 


answers: 


N England the parliamentary sys- 

tem without the so-called checks 
and balances has weathered the re- 
cent economic storms, while in other 
instances the parliamentary sys- 
tems with checks and balances have 
yielded to the strong executive 
type, commonly referred to as dic- 
tatorship. 

The experiences of Democratic 
Government on the continent ver- 
ify such a conclusion. 

A Democratic government in these 
modern days must be Democratic 
in reality as well as in theory to re- 
tain popular support. It is my 
thought that Congress, the elected 
spokesmen of the people, should 
determine the number of judicial 
officers required to properly carry 
out the function of the courts. 





Harry. Sauthoff, 


Progressive Representative, 
Second District, Wisconsin, 


answers: 


N MY judgment, the number of 
justices should be determined by 
Act of Congress. My reason for 
making that statement is this: The 
Government of the United States 
rests upon the consent of the gov- 
ernedl who have an opportunity to 
register their will at the polls. They 
elect the President and they elect 
the Members of the Congress, pre- 
sumably because they favor certain 
policies which they want the Ad- 
ministration to carry out. 

It has been demonstrated in the 
history of the United States in a 
number of outstandirg instances 
that the policies of such an elected 
Administration can be defeated by 
an unsympathetic court. This, 
therefore, destroys the very object 
that the voter seeks to obtain. 

To say that the proper remedy is 
by constitutional amendment is 
not offering an adequate remedy be- 
cause constitutional amendments 
are too indefinite and uncertain. 

Personally, I believe that Federal 
district judges and the Federal 
judges of circuit courts of appeal 
Should be selected by popular vote, 
and that members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should 
be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of not to 
exceed 10 years. 





Roy O. Woodruff, 


Republican Representative, 
Tenth District, Michigan, 


answers: 


F anything were further needed 

to convince patriotic Americans 
that the Supreme Court should be 
inviolate so far as the Congress or 
the Executive are concerned, it is 
the recent proposal of the President 
to enlarge the Court membership 
with men of his own thinking. The 
President’s intention to subordinate 
the Supreme Court to his desires is 
now generally admitted by his own 
spokesmen. The number of justices, 
if increased at all, should certainly 
be done by Constitutional amend- 
ment, in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution, not by act of Con- 
gress or Presidential decree. 

The work of the Supreme Court 
for the past five or six years has 
been current. The statement of the 
Chief Justice that an increase in 
the membership would tend to de- 


lay rather than to hasten the dispo- 
sition of the business before the 
Court, completes the exposure of 
the purposes behina the President’s 
proposal. 

His proposal should be considered 
in connection with and in the light 
of his plan for the reorganization 
of the Government departments. 
The latter plan would destroy the 
independence of such _ splendid, 
non-political, quasi-judicial agen- 
cies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Communications 


mission and every other independ- 
ent, non-political agency of the 
Government. 

If this plan becomes a law these 
agencies, placed in charge of mem- 
bers of a president’s political fam- 
ily, could and probably would be 
used for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing his political party in power. 
Such a scheme would eventuate in 
a government of a political oli- 
garchy. 

Clothed with the power to influ- 
ence the personnel and therefore 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and with power to control all the 
independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, it is difficult to imagine 
what other powers the President 
would need in order to wield the 
authority of an absolute autocrat. 
As someone has said: ‘This is more 
power than a god man would want, 
and more power than a bad man 
Should have.” 


Maury Maverick, 
Democratic Representative, 
20th District, Texas, 


answers: 


HE number of justices of the Su 

preme Court of the United States 
should be determined by Congress. 
It should not be determined by an 
amendment—and to ask the ques- 
tion is an indication that the ques- 
tioner wants to slow up the proc- 
esses of democracy. Reactionaries 
are always talking about what our 
forefathers thought—and inasmuch 
as they left the number of justices 
to Congress, let the reactionaries be 
Satisfied. 

The number should be left to Con- 
gress because the necessity of the 
Court changes trom time to time. 
The number may be changed for 
“political purposes,” and it is per- 
fectly proper and in accordance 
with our form of Government. I do 
not mean that the number of jus- 
tices should be changed for the pur- 
pose of depriving people of their 
liberties. But every political party 
Since the beginning of our nation 
has always gotten judges on the 
court who are in accord with their 
views. 

It is unfair to a liberal govern- 
ment to have a reactionary court 
Striking down its acts. It is also 
unfair to a conservative government 
to have its acts struck down by a 
liberal Supreme Court. Should the 
Republicans come into power it 
would certainly be unfair if the 
Court should destroy what they 
were trying to do 
If by the question it is meant that 
in the present controversy over the 
judiciary the number of judges 
should be determined by amend- 
ment, the idea is ridiculous. For in- 
deed, there is no sense in getting a 
constitutional amendment for some- 
thing that is already provided for 
in the Constitution. 

It is astonishing to me _ that 
among the educated responsible 
citizens that so much ignorance is 
shown of our institutions. That Mr. 
Lawrence, your editor, can intimate 
time after time that the proposal to 
increase the number of the judges 
is unconstitutional, is a reflection on 
your readers. 





Harold Knutson, 


Republican Representative, 
Sixth District, Minnesota 


answers: 


AM inclined to permanently fix 

the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court by a constitutional 
amendment so that it will forever 
be imposible for a future President 
to make over that body to suit his 
own convenience. 

Congress is now little more than 
a glorified rubber stamp and if the 
Supreme Court is brought under the 
thumb of the Executive this will 


cease to be a democracy. The Amer- 
ican people are not ready for a Mus- 
solini, a Hitler, or a Stalin although, 
unfortunately, a very considerable 
number of our people would prefer 
to have someone else do their think- 
ing and acting for them. However, 
I have confidence that a substantia] 
majority still believe in our institu- 
tions and wish to see them remain 
as they are. 





Robert F. Rich, 


Republican Representative, 
16th District, Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


yw respect to the President’s 
plan tu change the Supreme 
Court by increasing the membership 
of that body from nine to fifteen 
members, I am opposed to the plan, 
mainly, for two reasons: first, I be- 
leive that no change should be made 
in the Court without a direct man- 
date from the people; 
the judiciary branch of the Govern- 


second, that 


ment should be kept free and inde- 
pendent of political influence 

No good reason has been given by 
the President for a change in the 
Court at this time. It must be ob- 
vious that for the President to be 
given authority to increase the Court 
by appointing six new Judges would 
mean his own personal choice of 


judges would be named and that those 


so chosen would most assuredly be in 
sympathy with legislative proposals 
the President might sponsor ard re- 
quest an overwhelming Democratic 
Congress to pass. 

Experience tells us that this Con- 
gress has a sufficient majority to 
pass any bills the Chief Executive 
may wish enacted into law regard- 
less of opposition in or out of Con- 


gress. That has been done in the 
past and could be done in the 
future. 


I am not opposed to submitting 
the question of a _ constitutional 
amendment to the people of the 
country if and when it is deemed 
desirable or necessary, but I do in- 
sist that any change be determined 
by the electorate through the ballot. 





A powerful gallows frame hoist 











“A giant cylinder, like some strange, blunt-nosed submarine...” 


Not by Highway, Air, or Sea 


Consider these giant warted cylinders, so like strange, blunt- 
nosed submarines. They contribute to pleasure and economy 
in your motoring. For they are fractionating columns, used in 
gasoline cracking plants @ Bricks can be cracked with ham- 
mers. Not so petroleum. Instead, the crude oil is run into a 
chamber, where, under pressure, it is raised to high tempera- 
ture. Temperature and pressure are the hammers breaking the 
oil down into its components. The oil is then forced into such 
fractionating columns as these and from the various openings 
gasoline and other products are drawn off @ These columns 
were built in Alhambra, California, product of the Golden 
State's humming industrial activity. There were six in all, huge, 
of varying dimensions, destined for a refinery at Baytown, 
Texas. One was 120 feet long. One was 10', feet in diameter. 
One weighed 150 tons. All were of heavy steel, completely 
welded, then annealed in the world’s largest oven of its kind 
@ Mountains, deserts, prairies separated the manufacturer from 
Baytown. The gap could not be bridged by highway, air or sea. 
As in countless other cases, only the railroad could bring pro- 
ducer and consumer together @ Santa Fe experts went to work. 
Length, weight, height, and width were studied in relation to 
loading, clearances, flexibility in transit. Each column required 
three flat cars, the center one an “idler.” Note the support- 
ing bolsters, allowing free movement on curves; the bracing 
against end pull @ Alhambra’s huge fractionating columns are 
safe in Baytown. 


lifts another column into place 


® The colossus that is Ameri- 
can industry is stirring mightily 
again. The problem of swift, 
safe, sure and economical trans- 





portation grows with the rising 


tide of production @ Mg e . . 
bean ngiline Exceptional length, weight, height and width 


shoulder that problem for you, . . 7 
P ‘ complicated this transportation problem 


in the manner that has brought 
us the valued confidence of 
other shippers? Those shippers 
sent 10,000,000 tons of manu- 
factured products over our rails 
in 1936—to or from, across or 
within the twelve states that 
hold over 20,000 miles of Santa 
Fe trackage. 

















So economical that it actually costs less to own 
than many cars of lower price 


ak: 
LaSalle! 





CCASIONALLY, someone says to us—"True, La Salle is 
low in price, but what about upkeep cost and opers 
ating expense?” 

This is a question we like to answer—because the facts 
all point to La Salle. 

La Salle’s great V-8 engine is extremely economical. 
Chances are you will notice no increase in gasoline at all 
when you step up to La Salle. And no car is more sparing 
in its use of oil. 

Too, La Salle service costs are extremely reasonable, 
And don’t forget this—La Salle is built by Cadillac, to 
Cadillac standards, and it does a great job OF STAYING 
OUT OF THE SERVICE STATION. 

It is a literal fact that La Salle is likely to cost you less 
to own, all things considered, than cars that would cost 


you even less to buy. 


Come in today—and LOOK AT La SALLE! 


AND UP. Delivered price 
at Detroit, Mich., $1095 
and up, subject to change 
without notice. This price 
includes all standard acces- 
sories. Transportation, 
State and Local Sales 
Taxes, Optional Accessories 
and Equipment— Extra, 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ WORK FOR CHILDREN 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor 


—— the Children’s Bureau was 


established by Act of Congress 
in April, 1912, a generation has 
grown up. Young mothers reared 


with the aid of the first edition of 
the Bureau bulletin, “Infant Care,” 
now write in for copies of the latest 
edition to help them bring up babies 
of their own. Completion of a quar- 
ter century has brought to the first 
national agency in the world cre- 
ated to investigate and report on 
problems of child life, many requests 
for summaries of developments in 
the fields of child health and wel- 
fare during these 25 years. 


“T. R.” ORIGINAL SPONSOR 

No attempt can be made to meas- 
ure the relative contribution of the 
Children’s Bureau to the nation- 
wide effort to safeguard the health 
and welfare of children. There are, 
however, a few measuring rods by 
which we may determine progress 
as expressed in lower infant and 
mortality rates, child welfare stand- 
ards, legislation, and in public ad- 
ministration of child and 
welfare services 

When Lillian D. Wald, founder of 
the Henry Street Settlement, first 


health 


suggested to President Theodore 
Roosevelt the establishment of a 


Federal Children’s Bureau, she was 
prompted by her daily observation 
of the need for a national center to 
which parents might turn for aid in 
rearing their children. 

Today the Children’s Bureau pub- 
lishes popular bulletins on prenatal 
care, infant care, child care and 
training, and guidance of adoles- 
cents, over 18 million copies of which 
have been distributed or sold since 
date of issuance. These pamphlets, 
written with the aid of advisory 
committees of pediatricians and ob- 
stetricians, bring simple yet scien- 
tific information on these subjects 
to any home within reach of the 
postman. 

When the Children’s Bureau was 
created the birth-registration area 
had not been established. At the 
request of the Bureau of the Census 
the first task undertaken by Julia 
C. Lathrop, first Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, with the cooperation 
of women’s clubs, was a birth-regis- 
tration campaign. 


CHALLENGE FOR MATERNAL AID 

The birth registration area, in- 
cluding only 11 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was established 
in 1915 and was completed in 1933 
In 1915, 100 infants died in their 
first year out of every 1,000 born 
alive. In 1935, 56 died. In 1915, 61 
mothers died per 10,000 live births as 
compared with 58 in 1935. These 


| passed in 1911. 





KATHARINE F. LENROOT 











figures are not strictly comparable 
because of the difference in the 
number of States in the birth-regis- 
tration area throughout this period. 

The reduction in infant mortality 
is an indication of the change that 
has taken place and of the more 
widespread popular understanding 
of mothers regarding infant care. 
The very slight reduction in mater- 
nal mortality is a challenge, to all 
having responsibiijity for maternal 
and child health, for the develop- 
ment of more adequate resources for 
maternal care. 

The first mothers’ aid law was 
The principle un- 


derlying that legislation is now em- 
bodied in Federal law through Title 
IV of the Social Security Act, pro- 
viding Federal grants to the States 
for aid to dependent children. 

Child labor legislation at the time 
the Children’s Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1912 covered only the rudi- 
ments of child labor laws as we 
know them today. The 16-year min- 
imum age standard was practically 
unknown. Today 9 States have a 
16-year minimum age. for general 
employment of children; 4 States 
have a 15-year minimum and the 
remainder have a 14-year minimum 
age with the exception of one State 
which has no age minimum in its 
State law for general employment. 
However, although progress has been 
made, the _ protection afforded 
working children is still lacking in 
uniformity and nation-wide ade- 
quacy. 


BUREAU IN EVERY STATE 

Great stimulus was given to work 
for children during the Children’s 
Year campaign in 1918 and the Con- 
ference on Child Welfare Standards 
held at the suggestion of President 
Wilson in May, 1919, as the conclud- 
ing activity of Children’s Year. Be- 
fore that campaign only 8 States had 
established child-hygiene or child- 
welfare divisions. By the following 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the 
telephone today. 
up the little girl around the corner. 

Every day, hundreds of Betty 


Sues speak their first sentences into 


with casual, friendly greetings to 
each other. Yet their calls are han- 
dled as quickly 
if they concerned the most impor- 
tant affairs of Mother and Daddy. 
is no distinction in 


telephone service. Its benefits are 


Betty Sue called 


Just little folks, 


and efficiently as 





To Betty Sue, the telephone may 
some day become commonplace. 
But it is never that to the workers 
in the Bell System. 

There is constant, never-ending 
search for ways to improve the 
speed, clarity and efficiency of your 
telephone calls . 
most telephone service, 


and the best, at the low- a 


est possible cost. 


available to all—old and young, 


rich and poor alike. 


. . to provide the 
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NE of the brightest records 
of 1936 was the progress of 
railroads toward recovery. 


Freight tonnage registered a nota- 
ble advance. Passenger travel 
stepped ahead. Railroad purchases 
of new equipment were greater. 
Employment increased. Payrolls 
increased. 


In part, credit for this improve- 
ment goes to the upswing of gen- 
eral business conditions. 


But in part this advance of the rail- 
roads comes as the reward of hard 
work and resourcefulness of the 
roads themselves—their determi- 
nation to go ahead. 





Thus they went after and won 








increased freight with faster sched- 
ules, and such special serv ices as 
collection and delivery of _ less- 
than-carload shipments. They at- 
tracted greater passenger traffic 
with faster schedules, courteous 
service, a steady improvement in 
comfort, as well as lower rates. 
From these betterments in service 
and economies in operation every- 
one benefits—the railroads, rail- 
road employes, travelers and ship- 
pers, other industry—the public at 
large. For prosperous railroads 
mean a prosperous nation. 


One hundred thousand railroad 
men have been put back to work 
within the past twelve months, 
with the average earnings per hour 


@ a 


of railroad employes at their all- 
time peak. 


Thoughtful Americans must wel- 
come these signs of recovery after 
so many lean years. To insure the 
continuance of this progress they 
will study carefully all proposals 
affecting transportation—support- 
ing those which give the railroads 
freedom to meet competition on 
an equal basis—discouraging those 
which will add to the cost of rail 
operation, impair the standard of 
service or reduce efficiency. 


Let’s give increasing business a 
chance to bring more jobs, as well 
as better service and fair earnings, 


Let’s keep the throttle open! 
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Mrs. J. B. Harriman 


Social Leader May Receive 
Diplomatic Honors 


HE “teacup chancellery” of Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, wealthy 
New York and Washington socialite, 
Democratic National Committee-wo- 
man for the District of Columbia, 
may be transferred to the land of 
the Midnight Sun. 

Three years ago Washington 
buzzed with rumors that to give 
women more recognition in major 
Federal appointments Mrs. Harri- 
man was to be named to a Euro- 
pean diplomatic post. That did not 
materialize then. Mrs. Harriman 
continued an ardent supporter of 
President Roosevelt. As in prior 
election years, she campaigned for 
her party’s candidate last Autumn. 
The other day 
the news leaked 
from Oslo that 
the President 

















Mrs. Harriman 
as Minister to 
Norway. If she 
goes to Norway 
she will be the 
second woman 
Minister in the 
history ot 


had chosen | 


Mrs, J. B. Harriman American di- | 


plomacy. The first one was Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, who resigned as 
Minister to Denmark last September. 

Mrs. Harriman is the widow of a 
New York banker. Her hobbies are 
politics, social welfare, and social 
entertainments. The Sunday night 
salons at the Harriman estate, over- 
looking the broad reaches of the Po- 
tomac River, are notable gatherings 
of diplomatic, political, official and 
old residential society. 

Mrs. Harriman, in an open letter 
a month ago, announced her sup- 
port of the President’s Supreme 
Court reorganization program, say- 
ing it was “the least painful and 
least radical alternative to a delay 
that might stretch into years.” 

“Of course, I would be pleased to 
go to Norway” Mrs. Harriman told 
friends. 





Joseph P. Kennedy 


Former SEC Chairman Who 
Will Head Maritime Commission 


OSEPH P. KENNEDY has always 
been an organizer; jokingly 
his friends say that he has to be, 
with nine children to clothe, feed 
and educate. At any rate he 
has been recalled to Washington 
for official life by President Roose- 
velt, this time to be chairman 
of the Maritime Commission. 

It was only a 
year and a half 
ago that Mr. 
Kennedy _ said 
au revoir to 
official Wash- 
ington life, 
when he re- 
signed as chair- 
man of the Se- 
curities and 

# : Exchange Com- 
Joseph P. Kennedy mission. He 
had guided that agency through its 
formative months, but announced 
that his work for the Government 
had definitely come to an end. 

Had not his flair for business led 
his career elsewhere, Mr. Kennedy 
might have been a professional ball 
player. His skill at second base while 
wearing Harvard’s crimson was 
such that a spot in the National 
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League was his if he wanted it upon 
graduation. 

But wider and more lucrative 
fields beckoned the young Harvard 
graduate, and the remainder of his 
48 years have been spent, he says, 
“going through the mill.” Before 
earning the newspaper tag of 
“speculator,” he had closely observed 
the wheels of business and finance 
go around—with the eyes of a bank 
examiner, bank president, junior 
steel company official and, finally, 
an expert reorganizer of companies 
in sore financial straits. Before en- 
tering the stock market on a grand 
scale in the late 1920’s, he had made 
his millions in banking and the 
“movies.” 

Son of the late Patrick Kennedy, 
former Massachusetts State Senator, 
“Joe” Kennedy, certain of his friends 
claim, has an inbred desire for some 
form of Government service. An 
hereditary urge, they say, is driving 
him back into a Federal harness. 
Others point to his long-standing 
friendship with the President, and 
say that Mr. Kennedy is simply 
going to do a job for a friend and 
then move out of the picture again. 





William Green 


Labor chieftain, to whom 
millions pledge allegiance 


ITH the exception of one year 
the American Federation of La- 
bor has had only two Presidents 
since its founding in 1886—Samuel 
Gompers and William Green. 
When Mr. Gompers died in 1924, 
Mr. Green, then 51 years of age, be- 
came president of the A. F. of L., an 
organization which today, even after 
excluding the unions of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, 


| has 2,750,000 members. 





Unlike Mr. 
Gompers, Mr. 
Green is not 
an especially 
dramatic or 
* picturesque fig- 
sure. He is a 
sbroad - chested 
square- should- 
ered man of 
medium height 











p ersuasive 
tones and 


William Green 


| whose attitude is conciliatory rather 


than domineering. One of his 
characteristics, associates say, is a 
constant cheerfulness. 

Nearly all of Mr. Green’s waking 
hours are given to some phase of 
his widespread labor activities. In 
addition to directing organizational 
and executive activities and hand- 
ling conciliation problems he edits 
The American Federationist, maga- 
zine of the A. F. of L. When not 
away on one of his frequent trips 
Mr. Green usually may be found in 
his simple office, bare of pictures 
and with the plainest of furniture, 
on the seventh floor of the A. F. of 
L. Building in Washington. He 
usually works from early in the 


| morning until 6 or 7 o’clock in the 


evening, and more often than not 
he works also at night and on Sun- 
days. 

At one time Mr. Green planned 
to study for the ministry but he be- 
came so interested in labor problems 
that he entered actively into union 
activities, becoming president of the 
local union, then Ohio District Presi- 


| dent of the United Mine Workers. 





Next he was elected to the Ohio 
Senate as a labor candidate. 

Today, after a score of years asa 
labor official with headquarters in 
Washington, Mr. Green still con- 
Siders Coshocton, Ohio, as his home 
town and keeps his family home 
there. 

In recent years his greatest prob- 
lem has been raised by the growth 
of the Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization, splitting the labor move- 
ment into rival factions. 

“There is no sacrifice,” he de- 
clares, “I would not be willing to 
make, even to a surrender of my 
position itself, to heal the breach 
and unite the forces and make our 
movement what we hoped and 
dreamed it would be.” 
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comfort. 






Won by Pontiac’s beauty and size, this 
motorist took the next step, looked up the 
price and discovered this amazing fact: 
*based on 18 months terms in 168 representative cities, 
the average difference in monthly payments between a 
Pontiac DeLuxe six 2-door sedan and the same model of 
the next lower-priced cars is only 15 cents a day. As you 
might expect, no time was lost in buying the finest low-priced 
car —the big and beautiful Silver Streak Pontiac. And 
ownership brought another great discovery! Pontiac is far 
and away the most economical car this experienced 
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per gallon, to 

give you peak 
economy. 








EXTRA Knee-Action 
smoothness, to let you rest 
as vou ride. 


ROSCOE HEMENWAY, Portland, Ore. 














A General Motors Value 


FORMER BUYER OF OTHER LOW-PRICED CARS FINDS /T PAYS 
70 CHANGE TO THE BIGGER, SMOOTHER, SMARTER PONTIAC 


motorist had ever driven! Yes, it pays to change to a 
Pontiac—you get more satisfaction in every way. If you 
doubt it, drive a lower-priced car, then step into a Pontiac 
and prove what a world of difference in value Pontiac 
offers for a very small difference in price. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC MICHIGAN 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS: “News Through A Woman's Eyes’’ 
oer lg reed Wednesday and Friday afternoon, Columbia Network. 
“Varsity ow’’—direct from the leading college campuses every Frid. 
10:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) NBC Red Network. TUNE IN\ eee 
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BOOK IN ADVANCE 
to ensure steamship passage, for 
Bermuda’s loveliest months: 


ATTRACTIVE 
APRIL-MAY RATES 
at The Princess, reduced after April 
10. Book now with your travel 


agent. Our New York office is at 
500 Sth Ave. (PEnn 6-0665). 
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MAKE THIS TEST! 


DRINK Budweiser For FIVE DAYS 
ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 
BEER. YOU WILL WANT Budweiser’s 
FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 















If the wind manages to drop the 
tiny acorn in the right spot... and rain 
and sun and Mother Earth manage 
to nourish it properly...you geta 
mighty oak. 


If the finest barley Nature produces 
manages to get together with the cost- 
liest of domestic and imported hops... 
and they in turn manage to have the 
guidance of priceless brewing skill 
... you get a mighty fine beer. If you 
want a fine beer with an utterly dis- 
tinctive bouquet and taste, you ask for 
BUDWEISER. 










Budweiser 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL COMPANION 





























Both the Home of BUDWEISER and the 
demand for BUDWEISER have grown 
like well-managed acorns. The demand 
is still growing —and we are building our 
brewery bigger to meet it. Since the re- 
legalization of beer, we have spent 
$970,000 on new fermenting equipment 
and a total of $9,000,000 on expansion 
and improvement to give all of you 


BUDWEISER at its best. 
Le 


“PRESIDENT 
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Order a carton for your home 
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The voice 
of Government 


Dangers in Armament Race 


By CORDELL HULL 
The Secretary of State 


NIMOSITIES and resentment in 
A commercial and financial relations, and eco- 
nomic aggression and retaliation which they have 
provoked, must bear an important share of re- 
sponsibility for the depth of economic distress into 
which some nations have been plunged. Out of 
to seek a greater 


the sphere of 


such distress springs temptation 
measure of self-sufficiency by force of arms. 

he spectacle of some nations, 
already in the throes 0i 
economic poverty, straining 
their meager resources for 


We have witnessed t 





the creation of unprece- 
dented armaments We 
have seen other nations 
drawn into the suicida! 
race. The construction of 
armaments on so vast & 
scale gives the impression 
of intensive economic ac- 
ivity. But that activity -s 
like the unhealthy flush of 


It destroys rather 


; fever. t t 
than builds. It sows the 
q seeds of disaster, either in 
the form of a military ex- 
plosion or an economie collapse. 

There one way to avert this impending 
doom. It is for the nations which today bend their 
maior effort toward preparation for war to Join 
with those other nations which are intent upon a 
policy of peace, in a determined and concerted ef- 
fort to rebuild international political and econom:c 
relationships upon a basis of friendliness and co- 
operation. 

No outcome of an armed conflict can possibly 
bring the nations concerned greater benefits than 
they can derive from a peaceful and fruitful ex- 
change of goods and services, developing in a liberal 
spirit upon a basis of fair-dealing and mutual re- 
gard for each other’s needs and rights.... 

I never will falter in my belief that enduring 
peace and the welfare of the nations are indis- 
solubly connected with friendliness, fairness, equai- 
ity, and the maximum practicable degree of free- 
dom in international economic relations. I have 
never doubted the ability of statesmanship to cre- 
ate conditions in which relations of this type wiil 
become firmly established. I earnestly hope that no 
development will ever arise which will impel me to 
relinquish this belief. 

(From an address before the Woodrow 
Foundation, New York, April 5.) 


is only 
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The Vanishing Alien 


By EDWARD J. SHAUGHNESSY 


Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization 


MHE Census of 1920 showed that there were 

7,430,809 aliens not naturalized residing in the 
United States. The 1930 Census showed an alien 
population of 6,284,613 or a decrease of 1,146,196. 
This tremendous decrease during this decade, ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, occurred in spite of the 
fact that during each of the ten fiscal years from 
1920 to 1929, inclusive, there migrated to the United 
States from a minimum of 279,678 to a maximum of 
805,228 aliens. We now estimate that during the 
past seven fiscal years, 1930 to 1936, inclusive, the 
alien population has further decreased by approxi- 
mately two million persons. 

The various elements which go to make a de- 
crease in alien population are four, namely: (1) 
emigrations; (2) naturalizations; (3) derivative 
citizenship of minors through the naturalization 
of parents and wives through husbands; and (4) 
deaths. In 1930, there were 241,700 aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States. During the succeed- 
ing years we find these admissions: in 1931, 97,139; 
in 1932, 35,576; in 1933, 23,068; in 1934, 29,470; in 
1935, 34,956; and in 1936, 36,329. During the past 
seven years we have admitted 498,238 aliens as com- 
pared with 4,295,510 for the preceding ten years. ... 

The average yearly immigration for the last 
seven years was 71,177 as compared with 429,551 
for the preceding ten-year period. For the last 
six years of this seven-year period, the annual 
average dropped to 44,090. 

During that period, 410,341 emigrated, or an ex- 
ces of arrivals over departures of 87,897. During the 
preceding ten-year period there was an excess of ar- 
rivals over departures of 3,012,780.... 

But there are other features to be considered in 
connection with this matter, and they are the natu- 
ralizations, derivative citizenships and deaths.... 

During this twenty-year period, 1917-1936, 8,716,972 
persons either left the country, became naturalized, 
derived citizenship through some one else’s naturali- 
zation, or died, as contrasted with 5,340,901 immi- 
grants.... 

Last year our figures show that for every new alien 
added to our population, there was a decrease of ap- 
proximately eight aliens by one means or another; 
in 1935 the ratio was about eight and one-half to 
one; in 1934, about ten to one; in 1933, about four- 
teen to one, and in 1932 the ratio was about eleven 
to one. These comparisons can not but show the 
most skeptical that the alien population is rapidly 
decreasing. ... 

Why do we need any legislation when we have a 
whole book of immigration iaws? We need more law 
to give us authority, on the one hand, to deport 
many criminal aliens not now subject to deporta- 
tion, and, on the other hand, to permit aliens of 
good character who are here in more or less techni- 
nal violation of law to remain, particularly in cases 
where they have American citizen families and 
where deportation would amount to making public 
charges of these dependent relatives until such time 
as they reach an age when they will be self-sustain- 
ing. 

(From an address before the National Council on 
Naturalization in New York, April 2.) 





The President's Week 











SALUTE TO SYMBOLS OF 1917 ... ++ « «© ee 

RMY DAY, the nation’s way of commemorating its entrance into the 

‘& World War twenty years ago, last week brought the sound of march- 
ing men once more on historic Pennsylvania Avenue in the Capital. 

Legislators left their duties and watched the sight of thousands of 

In the reviewing stand south 


khaki clad men stream past the Capitol. 


went by. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


PARADING IN PEACE—1937 


of the White House, President Roosevelt, with members of his official 
family, military and diplomatic corps stood at attention as Old Glory 
Photo left, shows the Chief Executive reviewing the parade; 
left to right, General Malin Craig, Army Chief of Staff, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of War Woodring. 





A WEEK OF MEMORIES—A WHITE HOUSE 
CALL IN 1917—PARADES AND PACIFISTS 





Mewnsairatcy x 


War memories 
Cherry blossom 


Twenty years later. 
and peace talk. 
days. 


—— President wants to see you at once!” 

The young Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, weary-eyed from lack of sleep after an 
eighteen-hour shift at his desk two nights be- 
fore, hurried out of his office, down the steps of 
the State, War and Navy Building and across 
West Executive Avenue to the White House. 
He was shown in immediately and there he 
faced not only the President but the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff of the Army and a 
civiltan adviser. 

“Mr. Roosevelt”, said the President— 

No, this isn’t a typographical error. It’s part 
of a reminiscence of what happened twenty 
years ago, a reminiscence of the former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy as he sat (approxi- 
mately) where President Wilson had stood on 
that fateful week when America went to war. 

The anecdote was told at the end of his press 
conference on Tuesday of the past week when 
someone asked if the President had any re- 
flections on this anniversary day. 

Yes, he answered, he felt a lot more peaceful 
than he did on April 6, 1917. Then he told how 
he had stayed up most of the night sending tele- 
grams and arranging for contracts for naval sup- 
plies and how he had been summoned to the 
conference just mentioned and told that in its 
zeal the Navy had cornered virtually every mar- 
ket in essentials and that the Army would have 
to be allowed its share. 

Two minutes, the President related, after the 
war message was finally determined upon the 
Navy had code messages going to the contrac- 
tors. 


The past week was one 

TEXTILES, TEA, of peaceful exhortations, 

a review of the panoply 

AND CHILDREN of war, of cherry blos- 

soms and tourists, textiles and tea—all of which 

institutions in some way touched the White 
House. 

The city, after an early April downpour, blos- 
somed into a spring garden. The pink and 
white bloom of the magnolia trees flanked the 
picture of the white portico behind a playing 
fountain while amateur photographers took 
snaps at every angle. 

It was a brisk and glittering noontide for the 
Army Day parade with the President doffing his 
hat in salute beside the prideful Secretary of 
War, as each new and shining unit of war trot- 
ted, chugged or clattered by or passed on ring- 
ing hobnails. 

When the great tanks came abreast of the re- 
viewing stand on Constitution Avenue as sirens 
shrieked to mimic the confusion of war, a flock 
of carrier pigeons were released and rose in a 
fluttering cloud. 


PEACE, PARADES, 


That same day two little children occupied 
the President’s thoughts. Sandwiched in among 
official business came four-year-old Ruth Brad- 
ich, daughter of a dead veteran, to present a 
poppy to the President and look over some of 
the little donkeys on his desk. Later on Grand- 
daughter Sara (daughter of James Roosevelt) 








was hurried to the hospital for an appendectomy. , 


This is the second time a young lady has been 
rushed from the White House for an appendi- 
citis operation. On a previous occasion, Miss 
du Pont, fiancee of Franklin, Jr., was whisked 
away. But all went well then as it did in the 
case of Miss Sara and many anxious inquirers, 
some anonymous, were given good news from 
the White House telephone board through 
which so many matters of state filter in the 
course of a day. 


At the press confer- 
a SS 
questions had run their 
1917 WAR FEVER course there was a pause 
and then came the reminiscences of “twenty 
years after”. Some of the men in the room had 
written the story that had made history in 1917. 
There was an expectant pause before the Presi- 
dent spoke but he offered no generalization on 
the subject of peace and war. A recent news- 
paper poll purporting to show 70 per cent of the 
voters regarded the entrance into the war as a 
mistake, was mentioned. 


THE PRESIDENT 


The President asked who the voters were, was 
told that they were a cross-section of the popu- 
lation. He then said that he was skeptical of 
the value of such polls, for the generation which 
went through the war might well feel differ- 
ently from the one which came later. 

That night, while Mr. Roosevelt took no part 
himself, the White House became the sounding 
board for the crusade against foreign wars. 
Mrs. Roosevelt spoke and so did Admiral Byrd, 
hero of the Arctic and the Antarctic and former 
officer in the Navy. 


Listening to this broad- 


cast were those left of 
BRINGS SOLEMNITY, the little group which 


NOT REJOICING voted “No” in Congress, 


twenty years ago, among them Senator Norris 
and Senator Lundeen and Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin, first woman member of Congress, who had 
gathered for a dinner on the anniversary. 


THOUGHTS OF WAR 


It was, for the most part, a day of solemnity 
rather than rejoicing. The crowds at the re- 
viewing stand, except when some feature 
brought spontaneous applause, were quiet—the 
President’s expression as he reviewed them, 
especially the faultless lines of the prize-win- 
ning school cadets, and his attitude later when 
he talked to the press, all reflected the serious 
mood the occasion recalled. 

The next day attention turned from war to 
cherry blossoms and the tourists continued to 
fill the city. At dawn on Thursday, under a 
steel-grey sky and chilly winds, 2,000 gathered 
to watch barefooted dancers open the cherry 
blossom festival. 

The steady parade of official callers at the Ex- 
ecutive Offices was interrupted by a group of 
solemn medical scientists, who, after luncheon 
at the White House with Mrs. Roosevelt presid- 
ing, came into the Presidential office for formal 
presentation of their reports. These reports 
were the result of research performed under the 
auspices of the American Foundation for 
Studies in Government. 

At 4:30 o’clock the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt entertained the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Textile Conference who are meeting here 








to attempt to adjust some of the differences in 
working conditions in that industry throughout 
the world. And thus, some believe, remove the 
seeds of war. 

MANY QUESTIONS, : The -~ etre agin 
erence o e week op- 
FEW ANSWERS ened with the President's 
FOR THE PRESS continuing the Adminis- 
tration’s “sit-down” strike against commenting 
on “sit-downs”. In fact he laughingly informed 
his audience that he knew nothing, or at least 
had been so informed by his Secretary, Stephen 
Early. And as the questions came in rapid fire 
it appeared that he was trying to prove it. 

Of course the “mystery” visit of Donald 
Richberg, once head of the NRA, was a subject 
for questioning. But it was no mystery, it 
seemed, just a discussion about the charges of 
collusion among certain firms bidding for Gov- 
ernment contracts, a matter of which the Presi- 
dent had been “reminded” at the previous 
conference. 

There was more questioning (and less answer- 
ing) on the subject of gold prices and relief— 
and sit-downs. 

If there was no news on these subjects there 
were plenty of callers who might have—and per- 
haps did—discuss them as the day wore on. 
When the press left, Secretaries Morgenthau, 
Ickes, Wallace, Perkins; Administrator Hop- 
kins, Reserve Board Governor Eccles, Isador 
Lubin (Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
Dr. Charles Merriam and Dr. Ruml of the Na- 
tonal Resources Committee were ushered in. 

That was a congregation which might have 
discussed, without leaving their respective 
fields, almost every conceivable topic outside 
of the technicalities of war and foreign affairs. 
What they did discuss was the income of 300,- 
000 American families, 

But before the day was over foreign affairs 
had its place, too, on the White House agenda— 
unless Secretary of State Hull and Undersecre- 
tary Welles were content to talk about the 
weather, a somewhat gloomy topic, over lunch- 
eon. 


THE CABINET, Then came the Cabinet 


STATE GOVERNORS. meeting and finally, the 

Governors, anxious to say 
AND RELIEF their say about the needs 
of their respective states before the President 
had gone too far in the preparation of his mes- 
sage on relief which he expects to complete 
within a few weeks. 

While the President was concerned with work 
behind closed doors his son and secretary, James 
Roosevelt, was thrust into the limelight. It was 
learned that he was about to receive a foreign 
decoration as a result of his recent short but 
prominent military service. He was commis- 
sioned a Reserve Colonel of Marines and placed 
on the active duty list when he served as aide 
to his father during the South American tour. 

Now distinguished participants in great in- 
ternational conferences are frequently dec- 
orated by grateful governments and since Presi- 
dents may not accept such orders, titles or deco- 
rations from foreign kings, princes or states 
and since (with the approval of Congress) other 
civil and military servants may, Secretary—or 
rather Colonel James is about to have a medal 
pinned on his chest—for further details watch 
the newsreels. 
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The voice 
of Business 


“Protecting Human Rights” 


By HUGH S. MAGILL 
President, American Federation of Investors 


HERE is confusion in the minds of many with 
respect to human rights as compared with so- 
called property rights. As a matter of fact, prop- 
erty has no inherent rights, but there are rights in 
relation to property that are sacredly human. 

The right of every individual to possess and en- 
joy property which he has acquired honestly and 
lawfully is an essential human right which should 
be universally recognized. .. . 

The founders of our republic placed particular 
emphasis on the preservation of human rights.... 
In the charter of our liberties, we find the prin- 
ciple laid down that the establishment and protec- 
tion of human rights is the primary function of 
free government, whose every power is derived from 
the people. 

In considering the maintenance of human rights, 
some good people have accepted 
the socialistic theory of turning 
over to the government the 
sources of wealth and the human 
processes for the development of 
wealth.... 

The fallacy of this theory is the 
failure to take into consideration 
the lust for power which we see 
manifested today as even more 
threatening in politics and gov- 
ernment than in private af- 





fairs. . 

Whenever the wealth of a nation has been so- 
cialized even in part, it is only one more step to a 
dictatorship in which one man, supported by mili- 
tary force, and having at his disposal the power in- 
herent in the wealth that he then controls, auto- 
cratically dominates the nation and _ ruthlessly 
tramples on all human rights. 


Such a dictator always proclaims that he is ac- 
tuated by a love for the people, and under this pre- 
tense subtly robs the people of their rights and 
liberties. 

The founders of our American republic . . 
up a form of government which if preserved would 
make impossible the destruction of individual hu- 
man rights and guarantee for all time their pro- 
tection and maintenance. This they did by estab- 
lishing three separate departments of government, 
each, aS Washington said, “the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion by the others.” 

So long as these three departments of govern- 
ment are maintained, each functioning as provided 
in our Constitution, the rights of every American 
citizen will be safeguarded. But, if one of these 
three departments encroaches upon the rights and 
functions of either of the others, to that extent our 
liberties are endangered. 

While each of the three departments is essen- 
tial to free government, it is our Courts of Justice 
to which every citizen must look for the protection 
of his rights as guaranteed by the Constitution... . 

In the last analysis our Courts of Justice are the 
bulwarks and safeguards of our human rights and 
liberties. Any attempt by the Legislative Depart- 
ment or the Executive Department, however subtle, 
to infringe in the slightest degree upon the frec- 
dom and independence of the Judicial Department 
endangers the liberties of every American citizen 
and is a step toward dictatorship. 

Our American system of government is the finest 
example of true representative democracy in the 
world. To neglect or throw away the pasic human 
rights which it guarantees is worse than folly; it 
is base ingratitude. 

(From an editorial in the April issue of Investor 
America.) 
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For Safety on Highways 


By ALVAN MACAULEY 
President of the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association 
DOPTION of driver license laws in eight States 
thus far this year, with the possibility of sev- 
eral more, is the greatest contribution to highway 
Safety thus far in 1937. 

The success of this effort to bring as many 
States as possible up to standard as regards driver 
licensing is particularly gratifying to our indus- 
WF. 64s 

States in which new laws have 
been adopted this year are: Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota and Tennessee. Driver li- 
cense bills are now pending in Il- 
linois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Wisconsin. A total of 28 
States and the District of Colum- 
; bia now enjoy standard license 
_ laws, whereas fewer than half of 
the States had such laws in 1936. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association was 
one of 14 national organizations signatory to a 
formal communication directed to all members of 
State legislatures in session this year, by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, and the safety department of our associa- 
tion has been continuously working with the other 
national agencies collaborating in this effort... . 

This communication to the legislators set forth: 
“The seriousness of the highway accident prob- 
lem calls for definite and immediate action by all 
State legislative bodies tor the establishment of 
proper discipline and control to insure: 

“(a) The safety, comfort and convenience of law- 
ful and prudent drivers, and 

“(b) That the privilege of the use of public high- 
ways be denied the reckless, incompetent and wilful 
drivers who by their records nave shown their un- 
fitness to enjoy this right.” 

Experience of States with legislation in harmony 
with principles of the Uniform Vehicle Code have 
demonstrated the value of these measures in sav- 
ing of lives and bettering of traffic. 

(From a statement issued by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association, April 7.) 
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labor: 


Mewrsqrana x UO 
A warning against “outlaw” 
strikes. CIO’s new clash with 
AFL. Farmers vs. strikers. 





HEN at a given signal a little 

over a month ago all the Chrys- 
ler plants in Detroit were closed in a 
sit-down strike, spokesmen for the 
United Automobile Workers declared 
that they would open only when 
the union had sole and exclusive 
bargaining rights for all the em- 
ployes. Ninety per cent of them 
were claimed as union members. 

Company officials replied that they 
would recognize the union as spokes- 
men for the union’s members only. 

On April 6, at 9:05 p. m., Walter 
P. Chrysler for the company and 
John L. Lewis for the union signed 
an agreement under which the strike 
was to be ended. Key clauses were 
two in number. 

First, the company agreed to bar- 
gain with the union as agency for 
such of the employes as were mem- 
bers of the union. That it had been 
doing before the strike. 

Second, the Company agreed not 
to aid, promote or finance any labor 
group or organization which pur- 
ports to engage in collective or make 
any agreement with any such group 
or organization for the purpose of 
undermining the union, 


BOTH SIDES SATISFIED 

Both sides expressed satisfaction. 
Mr. Chrysler, in a formal statement, 
said: 

“It is in keeping with the policy 
we have followed in our relations 
with our employes and, in accord- 
ance with my telegram to Governor 
Murphy of Michigan on March 23, 
is clear, concise and easily under- 
stood.” 

This telegram had said that ex- 
clusive bargaining rights for the 
union would not be recognized. 

On the union’s side, leaders told 
a mass meeting of 25,000 workers 
that, in effect though not in words, 
they had won exclusive bargaining 


rights. 
In an address asking for approval 
of the strike settlement, Homer 


Martin, president of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers, said: 

“The Chrysler agreement in effect 
got exactly what we went after and 
what you told us to get. They have 
agreed not to do anything to under- 
mine the union.” 

In return for this promise, the 


+ 





} coercion was 


| strike, involving about 2,500 workers, 


Company obtained an undertaking + 
= 


from the union whose importance 
has become increasingly apparent in 
view of unauthorized sit-down 
strikes staged in General Motors 
plants since the union signed an 
agreement with it. 


THE UNION’S PROMISES 

This undertaking reads as follows: 

“The union will not cause or per- 
mit its members to cause, nor will 
any member of the union take part 
in, any sit-down or stay-in strike 
or other stoppage in any part of the 
plants of the Corporation during the 
terms of this agreement.” 

When Mr. Lewis addressed the 
union mass meeting, he laid great 
stress on this point, concluding his 
speech thus: 

“Your union has given its pledge 
that during the life of this agree- 
ment there will be no stoppage of 
production. That means sit-downs, 
stand-ups, walk-outs or stay-ins. It 
means that ways and means are pro- 
vided for adjudications of disputes 
and to settle any controversy. 

“Upon the record you make in 
your first collective bargaining ex- 
periment in the auto industry will 
undoubtedly depend the future of 
your union and of collective bar- 
gaining in the industry.” | 


OUTLAW STRIKES BARRED 

On this point Mr. Lewis personally 
assured Mr. Chrysler, in the pres- 
ence of Governor Murphy, that he 
would take steps to prevent unau- 
thorized wild-cat sit-down strikes 
in violation of the agreement. Mr. 
Chrysler, on his part, personally as- 
sured Mr. Lewis that he would see 
that his executives did not violate 
the agreement not to aid, promote 
or finance company unions and not 
to undermine the union 

The agreement is to run for one 
year. Both sides agreed to with- 
draw court actions they had begun. 
No discrimination was to be exer- 
cised in rehiring workers, and no 
to be used by the 
union in seeking to enroll non- 
members into the union. 


MOVE NOW ON FORD COMPANY 
The same formula was used to 
bring about a settlement of the Reo 





and the Hudson strike, in which 
‘sit-downers” had held the plants 
for more than a month. Employes 
numbered 11,000. 

Thus ended the second great au- 
tomobile strike. Preparations were 
being made to seek bargaining rights 


| avoid 
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UNIONS? NO, INDEED! 


Henry Ford, one of the “big three” 

in the motor industry, replies to ef- 

forts toward unionizing his plants that 

he will bargain with individual work- 
ers only. 


from the Ford Motor Company de- 
spite Henry Ford’s published state- 
ment saying that he would not bar- 
gain with any union. Mr. Lewis ad- 
vised no action until the union had 
enrolled most of the employes. To 
unauthorized strikes, several 
over-zealous organizers were trans- 
ferred from danger points to other 
posts where they presumably would 
be less likely to precipitate a show- 


| down of strength prematurely. These 
| changes were intended also to mini- 


mize likelihood of unauthorized 
strikes in the plants of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


A, #. OF L. VE. C. 1. ©. 

The Chrysler agreement was made 
the occasion for another verbal tilt 
between William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Lewis, as chairman of the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Green declared that the union 
had gained nothing which was not 
offered to it before the strike. 

Mr. Lewis replied that he regret- 
ted Mr. Green was lending his pres- 
tige to the exploiters of labor. 

“Within the next 60 days,” he 
added, “I expect to announce that 
the membership of the CIO has ex- 


| ceeded and gone away beyond that 


of the American Federation of La- 
bor.” 
A fulfillment of this promise would 








Minimum Prices and ‘Fair Trade” in Coal: 
How the New Guffey Bill Will Operate 


Necwsqraun « Ul + 


A modified “NRA code.” Labor’s 
share in the effects. The 
constitutional question. 





IGGING coal out of the earth in 
some 16 different States and 
shipping it to every State of the 
Union for warming houses and 
driving factory wheels is the one in- 
dustry which Congress has decided 
can least afford to wait for Federal 
regulation. 

Congressional concern is evidenced 
by the Senate’s action in passing the 
Guffey-Vinson Coal bill, already ap- 
proved by the House. The vote was 
58 to 15. 

When all industries felt the guid- 
ing hand of Uncle Sam under the 
NRA, bituminous coal workers and 
a substantial proportion of the op- 
erators agreed that this influence 
was largely responsible for ending a 
period of cut-throat competition in 
prices and wages which dated from 
shortly after the World War. 


CODE FOR COAL INDUSTRY 

So when the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional, a move was set on 
foot which resulied in a little NRA 
for the coal industry. This was pro- 
vided under the first Guffey-Vinson 
Coal Act. Last year this act also was 
struck down by the Supreme Court. 
Now a revised measure is almost 
ready for the President’s signature. 

This bill again sets up a code for 
the soft coal industry but in a form 
which its sponsors believe will make 
it immune from effective court chal- 
lenge. 

Those who look for a return of 
broad regulation of industry by Con- 
gress point to this measure as a 
model which such regulation will 
probably follow. 

The ground on which the former 
law was invalidated, in a 5-to-4 de- 
cision, was that, embodying labor 
provisions declared to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of Congress, the entire 
act was declared to fall as a result. 
Congress, it was held, would not have 
enacted the law if the labor provi- 
sions had been omitted. 

The Congressional answer has 
now been given. The legislators 
have voted for the law without the 
labor provisions. 

Nevertheless the bill does contain 


ee 


a declaration that it is part of pub- + 


lic policy in the United States that 
unfair labor practices should be 
banned and that workers should be 
free to bargain through representa- | 
tives of their own choosing, free 
from coercion by employers. In ad- 
dition, those coal operators who sell 
to the Federal Government are re- 
quired, as a condition to such busi- 
ness, to agree to meet the standards 
laid down as a part of public policy. | 
The actual code set up relates to 
prices and to trade practices. A Na- 
tional Coal Commission of seven 
members is empowered to fix mini- 
mum prices, these to be based on 
cost of production, including wages, | 
and on the prices of competitive | 
sources of energy. In the event of 
soaring prices, the Commission is | 
authorized also to fix a maximum, | 
Of the Commjssion members, two 
are to represent the operators, two 
the workers and three the general 
public. The public will be repre- 
sented in addition by a Consumers’ 
Counsel, who is to have power 
through the Commission to secure 
records and testimony by subpoena 
and to present facts thus secured in 
proceedings before the Commission. 
The code outlaws unfair trade 
practices. These include granting of 
secret or discriminatory rebates or 
allowances, misrepresentation of 
quality and imitation of competitors’ 
Slogans or advertising matter. 


THE TEETH IN THE LAW 

How will the terms be enforced? 

There are three different methods 
allowed in the measure. 

One is exemption for those adher- 
ing to the code from a tax of 19% 
per cent imposed on coal production. 
A tax of 1 cent a ton is imposed on | 
all producers to defray costs of ad- 
ministering the code. 

In addition, orders of the Commis- 
Sion are enforceable by the courts. 

Finally any member of the code, 
if injured by the non-observance of 
its terms by other members, may 
collect triple damages and court 
costs. 

How explain the paradox that 
labor favors this measure which has 
no mandatory labor provision? The 
answer is that the workers are com- 
pletely organized and expect by eco- 
nomic pressure to obtain better 
Wages from the enlarged revenue 
which the bill is calculated to bring 
into the industry. 


It is mainly the absence of labor 
provisions that distinguishes the 
coal code from the codes set up un- 
der the NRA. Apart from that, the 
country will shortly have again an 
industry operating under a code 
quite as far-reaching as any under 
the Blue Eagle. 


| NO LABOR CLAUSES 


The purpose, as of the earlier 
codes, is to prevent cut-throat com- 
petition with its attendant demoral- 
ization of prices and wages. 

One of the criticisms frequently 
levelled against the NRA codes is to 
the effect that the control of prices 
was handed over to the industry to 
fix without relation to the interests 
of the consumer and the public 
generally. Has that criticism been 
met in the framing of the new coal 
code? 

A comparison with earlier codes 
shows that the representation of the 
Government has been Substantially 
increased. It has now three members 
out of seven on the code authority 
whereas the usual picture in the 
NRA days was a code authority rep- 
resenting labor and employers with 
only the NRA Administrator to rep- 
resent the public. Since he served 
on some 700 different code authori- 
ties, he obviously could give little 
time to any one industry. 

There is one other factor in the 
coal industry which will probably 
operate to the advantage of con- 
sumers, and that is the highly com- 
petitive nature of coal. 


COMPETITION IN FUELS 
The National Coal Association has 


| collected figures which reveal the 


progressive encroachment of other 
fuels in the field formerly belonging 
to bituminous coal. 

These figures reveal that, while 
coal consumption has fallen to 69 
per cent of that used in 1929, use of 
fuel oil of a competitive nature has 
fallen only to 95 per cent of the 1929 
level, while the consumption of nat- 
ural gas has increased to 108 per 
cent and hydroelectric power has 
risen to 116 per cent of the 1929 
figure. 

All these forms of energy are now 
in a rising cycle of production and 
use but the competitors of coal are 


rising more rapidly. Nevertheless 
coal still commands considerably 
more than half the field. 


WHAT THE AUTO PEACE PACTS MEAN: 
A TWO-SIDED FORMULA FOR HARMONY 


+ mean that the membership of or- 


ganized labor has reached an all- 
time high, very substantially ex- 
ceeding the previous peak in 1920. 

Mr. Green announced that the A. 
F. of L.’s executive committee would 
shortly be summoned to take up the 
question of a special convention to 
expel CIO unions. 


THE DISPUTE IN CANADA 

As peace came to the American 
automobile indusiry, conflict threat- 
ended its sister industry in Canada. 
Motor manufacturing there is car- 
ried on exclusively by branches of 
American firms. Likewise, the auto- 
mobile union engaged in organiz- 
ing auto workers there is part of 
the United Automobile Workers, 
affiliated with the CIO. 

So when a strike was called in the 
General Motors plants in Oshawa, 
Ontario, it was called at the behest 
of Homer Martin, who led the auto 
strikes in Michigan. 

Mitchell Hepburn, premier of 
Ontario, announced that such 
“chaos and anarchy” as had pre- 
vailed in Michigan would not be 
tolerated, particularly if stirred up 
by “outsiders.” Royal Mounted 
Police were summoned to see that 
those who wished to work were per- 
mitted to do so unmolested. No 
“sit-down” was attempted. 

The union pointed out in a reply 
to Mr. Hepburn that the union’s 
representative, sent in response to a 
request from employes, was a Brit- 
ish subject whereas the Company’s 
manager was a foreigner. 
why the Government was offering to 
back with force a “heartless foreign 
corporation” in violation of the 
rights of free-born Canadian citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Hepburn later agreed to meet 
Company and union leaders in an 
effort to work out an agreement in- 
volving bargaining rights of the un- 
ion for its own members and a 
promise by the Company not to un- 
dermine the union. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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During the calendar year 1936, Schenley 
Distillers purchased more than eight million 
bushels of grain. This included corn, rye and 
barley malt. 

Farmers in many States, as well as grain deal- 
ers, profited from Schenley’s contribution to the 
Nation's agricultural prosperity. 

In addition, the railroads received a substan- 





tial revenue from the movement of this freight. 
Scene in a Schenley Distillery 











SCHENLEY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: 20 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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(An article Geessthing Gonares- This Whiskey is 4 years old—-100 Proof | 
sional action on sit-down strikes ‘ 
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It’s Always FAIR WEATHER ON 
“THE RAILROAD WITH A HEART” 


On Chesapeake and Ohio trains the weather is everlastingly as you like it... clean and refresh- 
ing as the air after an April rain. Regardless of the season you'll find that it’s always Spring- 
time on “the Railroad with A Heart.” On your next trip go Chesapeake and Ohio... You... 


Sleep Like a 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON * THE SPORTSMAN * THE F. F. V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. Insist upon it! 





Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy on 
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“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station; CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station; LOUISVILLE- 
Central Station; CINCINNATI-Union Terminal; WASHINGTON-Union Station; 


PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations; NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Move to Control Prices 


2. The Soft Coal Agreement 





3. The Farm Moratorium 


4. Puerto Rican Independence 


EMAND by President Roosevelt that 
durable goods be checked is upheld by 22 per 
cent of commenting newspapers to the extent that 
it indicates the intent of the Government itself to 
curtail its expenditures for such products. Criticism 
from 78 per cent of the press covers a wide range. 
It is argued that labor costs have risen also and 
should not be reduced, because of the favorable ef- 
fect on consumers’ goods. 

It is held that one of the major steps to recovery 
is a stimulation of durable goods industries, and 
that an attack on these goods is an attempt to pit 
one group of industries against another. 

It is added that piecemeal attacks on the price 
structure are futile, and that the existing situation 
is produced by the Government's attempt to foster 
price inflation through currency devaluation, in- 
creased cost and excessive government borrowing. 
The armament race also is held partly responsible 
for the condition. 


prices of 


The Soft Coal Agreement 


ETTLEMENT of the labor controversy between 
soft coal miners and the operators to 69 per 
cent of commenting newspapers is a promise of 
brighter days for the industry, while 31 per cent 
fears that higher wages, with higher cost to the 
consumer, will increase competition from other 
forms of fuel. 

Advantages in the new agreement, it is argued, 
will be found in placing the industry on its feet, 
preventing the disastrous strike that was threat- 
ened. It is declared a cause for public satisfaction 
that the agreement was reached in a spirit of com- 
promise. It is suggested that if other fuels are 
brought under stabilized conditions, there will be 
Jess danger from competition. 

















Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Still Life in the Old Bus 





The Frazier-Lemke Decision 


HE revised Frazier-Lemke law moratoriums 

on farm indebtedness is held by 95 per cent 
of commenting newspapers to be a valuable piece of 
legislation. The first draft was rejecied by the Su- 
preme Court, but as redrawn, was unanimously 
approved. In the judgment of 5 per cent of the 
press, it still is unjust to creditors and will make 
it difficult for farm owners to obtain loans. 

The revised law reduces the moratorium period 
from five to three years, and the court of juris- 
diction is granted power to modify the length of 
time, with greater protection for the mortgagee. 


for 





The Unrest in Puerto Rico 


ISTURBANCES in Puerto Rico accompanied by 
demands for independence arouse debate in the 
press and 43 per cent of the commenting news- 
papers urge that such status be granted should a 
plebiscite demand it; 57 per cent insist extension of 
citizenship status would solve the problem better. 
The minority argues that Puerto Rico should be 
allowed the same treatment as the Phillipines but 
the others argue that the independence group do 
not form a substantial part of Puerto Rico society. 
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LABOR’S FUTURE; AS THE EDITORS SEE 


IT 
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pervas of the organized labor movement in 

this country is widely discussed in the press 
just now, especially as it is affected by the rival 
policies of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. The 
Lewis program is more or less condemned by 
71 per cent of the commenting newspapers; the 
minority believes that industrial unionism will 
emerge from present turmoil with improved 
prospects for labor peace. 

The sit-down strike is held by most editors to 
be not only unlawful but injudicious and the 
more favorable comments on the C, I. O. leader 
contend that he is inclined to put a stop to this 
practice. In general the editorial arguments are 
that strikes are very costly to all concerned and 
that results achieved could have been gained 
without striking. 

Congress is blamed for lack of courage in 
facing the sit-down strike by 45 per cent of the 
commentators. Others excuse Congress action— 
failure to attach an anti-sit-down rider to the 
Guffey coal bill—because this modern strike tac- 
tic has not entered into the coal industry’s labor 
relations. 


“We believe”, says the 
New York Post (Dem.), 
THAT MAY TEND TO “that sit-down _ strikes 
END SUCH STRIKES will be ended, not by 
deprecatory resolutions but by legislation pro- 
tecting labor, by the establishment of strong and 
responsible unions and by the realization on the 
part of employers that collective bargaining 
must become the general and permanent base of 


VARIOUS REMEDIES 


labor relations 


“There are signs”, thinks the Wilmington 
(Del.) Morning News (Ind.), “that the nation as 
a whole is still a long way from genuine indus- 
trial peace”. The News adds that “the spirit of 
lawlessness will inevitably spread unless those 
sworn to uphold the law take a firm stand.” 

In the judgment of the Asheville Times 
(Dem.), “if Mr. Lewis can not enforce discipline 
within his own ranks ... then the outlook for 
industrial peace in this country is hopeless in- 
deed.” 

Significance is attached by some editors to the 
uprising of farmers in connection with the 
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, 
Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
Shadow on the Capitol 
strike at the Hershey chocolate plant. On this 


point the New York Sun (Ind.) argues: 

“The men who occupied the Hershey plant 
did so to the immediate and obvious detriment 
of the farmers of the neighborhood, who had in 
the plant a market for their milk—a market to 
serve which they had invested their capital, 
their specialized knowledge and their toil for 
years; a market on which their security and 
safety depend. This explains the violence which 
the farmers and some workers in the plant used 
in expelling those who had occupied it.” 

“Indication of a change of front on the part 
of labor”, says the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
(Dem.), “has already been given by John L. 
Lewis's pledge in the agreement with the Chrys- 
ler Corporation not to permit the further use of 
the sit-down strike. Its threat to the rights of 
private property has been obvious, with a con- 
stant invitation to further acts of lawlessness. 
The possibility of its misuse by small groups of 
employes, especially by revolutionary elements, 
has become clearly recognized. 

“In view of the growing resentment of the gen- 


+ eral public... 


there is danger of serious dam- 
age to the standing of legitimate labor unions if 
the ‘sit-down’ is persisted in.” 

“Labor has made not- 
able gains since the first 
of the year”, in the judg- 
RESPONSIBILITIES ment of the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “and industries which have 
never experienced unionization have now had 
a taste of it. If unionism is to hold the gains 
already made, . it must accept responsibility 
not in the distant future, but now. 


LABOR IS URGED 
TO ACCEPT LEGAL 


“Contracts between parties of unequal con- 
tracting power—that is, between a corporation 
which can be penalized for contract violation 
and a union which cannot—can never furnish a 
basis for such a relationship. It is up to labor 
to accept legal responsibility for its own action 
and for its ability to fulfill its agreements.” 

“Collective bargaining,” contends the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dem.), “is sound in prin- 
ciple. Employers lose more in fighting it than 
they lose in accepting it. This truth does not 
invalidate the right of employers to test in the 
courts the constitutionality of the Wagner Act, 

“It is one thing to appeal to the court to con- 
strue the law; it is quite another to occupy a 
man’s property in defiance of law.” 


“It is reassuring”, de- 
clares the New York 
SIT-DOWNS CALLED Times (Dem.), “that the 
REASSURING Senate has at last over- 
whelmingly voted a clear condemnation of the 
sit-down strike as illegal and contrary to sound 
public policy. That it should use the same occa- 
sion to condemn the ‘industrial spy system’ is 
entirely proper. 

“But it is ironic that it should go on also to 
invoke the Wagner Labor Act. For these addi- 
tional condemnations were added solely to pla- 
cate Senators who contended that otherwise the 
condemnation of the ‘sit-down’ would be ‘one- 
sided’. Yet it would have been a mere resolu- 
tion, without legal force. 

“The Wagner Act, however, is a law; and it 
would be impossible to conceive of a more one- 
sided measure. The only ‘unfair practices’ men- 
tioned in the law are practices by employers. 
Not a single act of the workers is declared to be 
an unfair labor practice.” 


SENATE VOTE ON 
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Three-Horse Plowing 


| mingling with the present ideas being 
|} taught. ... We are in the grasp of the 
{ paupers of the United States and a class 

of men and women who are looking for 


given. 


“Alfalfa Bill’s” Opinion 

Sir:—There are not, and cannot, with 
safety, be two Constitutions; one for 
“emergencies” and another for normal 
times. Nor can we permit the Constitu- 
tion to be construed to mean that Con- 
gress and the President can do anything 
they believe to be for “general welfare”. 
We may tolerate their shaving all the 
hair off the Constitution, but they must 
not take one drop of its blood. Other- 
under a plea of “general welfare” 


wise, 
they could stop elections for any period 
of time, leaving all in office at their 
will. 


The American people just now need to 
learn the lesson of the ancient Hebrew 
king (Kings I, Chap. 12). When Re- 
ho-bo-am_ succeeded Solomon on the 
throne, the people besought him to 
lighten the “heavy yoke” of his father. 
Sending them away for three days, the 
new king consulted with the “old men 
that stood before Solomon.” These old 
men advised with wisdom to “lighten the 
load.” The new king then consulted 
with the young men that had grown up 
with him. These young men appealed 
to his ambition to say to the people, 
“My little finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins. .. . My father has chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions.” 

Re-ho-bo-am accepted the advice of 
the young men and refused the wisdom 
of the old. Rebellion followed, and then 
began the ultimate destruction of the 
Hebrew government, founded on the wis- 
dom of Moses and Solomon, and final 
Slavery of her people—all because of the 
departure from that wisdom. Surely that 
must needs be a lesson to Americans— 
not to depart from Washington and the 
wise who “stood with him.” ; 

The people must come to the defense of 
the Court against all baneful opposition 








Sees Platform Repudiated 

Sir:—The last departure from sane and 
sound administration of his high office on 
the part of President Roosevelt in his at- 
tack upon the Supreme Court is revolu- 
tionary. Why did he not tell us what he 
must have had stored up in his mind 
when seeking our votes during that mo- 
mentoous campaign? Why did he not 
say, “I shall pay no attention to that 
plank in the platform that I endorsed 
when I accepted the nomination.” 
Pinehurst, N. C. S. Y. RAMAGE. 


x * * 


A “Usurped” Power? 

Sir:—I challenge you to show your 
readers where there is the least intima- 
tion in the Constitution that gives the 
Court the right to set aside an act of 
Congress. You cannot find it!... 

Ever since the time of Justice Mar- 
shall, our Supreme Court has usurped 
the power to declare unconstitutional 
what Congress has passed... . 

You might as well get used to great 
social and political changes; they are 
coming anyway, and all your ranting is 
not going to stop it. F, HABERMAN. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


x * * 


Need for Judicial Review 

Sir:—In reply to a letter in your 
March 15 issue, which stated that there 
was not a single word put in the Con- 
stitution which gave the Supreme Court 
the right to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional, I wish to state this: If 
the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend that the Supreme Court have that 
right, why did they specifically limit the 
powers of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent? If the Supreme Court was not 
authorized to invalidate unconstitutional 
laws, who was? Without a higher tri- 





Sir:—We farmers know what it means 
to work a three-horse team. ... The 
team should pull together and one horse 
not be allowed to dominate the others. 
; . We are opposed to the plan pro- 
posed to change the Supreme Court. 
We feel it a mad notion for more and 
more power to the “obstreperous horse.” 

MR. AND MRS. HUGH L. DeFRANCE, 
Bristow, Okla. 

x * * 


Divergent Viewpoints 

Sir:—If everyone tried to clog the 
wheels of progress like you do we would 
Still be living in the old Stone Age. Now 
that America has been fortunate enough 
at last to secure a leadei with love of 
mankind in his heart, vision ia his brain 
and the strength of character to put his 
plans across, you are doiag your puny 
best to block his every efiort. 
Amlin, Ohio. THEODORE G. WEBER. 





Sir:—Every patriotic cit:zen of America 
who has read your paper must feel grate- 
ful to you for the fight you are waging 
editorially against the deceitful proposal 
of President Roosevelt to subordinate the 
Supreme Court to his will. 

GEORGE A. BAUMAN. 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 


x kk 


Protests Cutting of WPA 

Sir:—Many people over the State are 
suffering from cold and hunger on ac- 
count of the stoppage of their WPA 
work. . . . Since they were unceremoni- 
ously dropped from the rolls, the suffer- 
ing has been severe. ... The old were 
promised old-age pensions, but what did 





a hand-out from any source where it can 

be secured without effort. 

Denver, Colo. Cc. N. REYNOLDS. 
x* *« * 


Invading ““Women’s Rights” 

Sir:—We are wondering why women 
are not allowed to hold conferences or 
women’s meetings of any kind without 
some man always sticking himself into 
the midst and intruding on the rights of 
the opposite sex, thereby intentionally 
and purposely blocking the freedom of 
speech of the vomen assembled. ... Why 
not let them have a meeting secretly 
without the unmanly interference of the 
male sex? JAMES CHASE. 
Galena, Kans. 

x ke * 


Would Outlaw Strike-breaking 
Sir:—The Governors of each State 
should go along with the President and 
help control the people by making it 
unlawful for anyone to indulge in strike- 
breaking—say jail the leader for a strike 
breaker 15 to 20 years and make the *rm 
that hires him pay a big fine, and have 
the militia chase strike-breakers out of 
town. . Make each Governor guar- 
antee the men who strike that no strike- 
breaker will take their jobs. 
Cresson, Pa. J. H. MILLER. 


x * * 


Safeguards Endangered 
Sir:—Let us thank God for the cour- 
age of the “nine old men.” . The in- 
pendence of action of our courts is the 
one safeguard left in our democracy... . 
What will be the decision of Congress? 


they get? About $15. ... Our Demo- Are they opportunists? Will their final 
cratic government . .. made voluminous decision be guided by their oath of office? 
promises, but how are they kept?... Or will individual and party loyalty dic- 


The Federal Government cannot excuse 
itself. DR. J. L. EDSALL. 
Watertown, S. D. 


‘ 


The rules of the game 
W. R. CONE. 


tate their vote? 
hang in the balance. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the Dayton Herald 


So! 





Negro Editor's View 
Of Anti-Lynching Bills 


(From an editorial in the Chicago DEFENDER, a 
weekly Negro newspaper.) 


re ee GAVAGAN of New York has la- 
bored industriously to get his anti-lynching 
bill, H. R. 1507, before Congress. He has at last 
succeeded in having it put on a special order of 
business to be brought to the floor of Congress for 
debate and vote on April 12. It has been no small 
job to get this bill past Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. . . ‘ 

Unfortunately, there is another anti-lynching bill 
introduced by Congressman Mitchell of Illinois. 
This bill has also been reported out of the commit- 
tee and apparently has with it the approval of 
Congressman Sumners. 

(Ed. Note—The Mitchell bill was rejected by 
the House, which will consider the Gavagan 
bill on April 12.) 


THE MITCHELL BILL 


The sympathetic attitude of Congressman Sum- 
ners and those for whom he speaks, towards the 
Mitchell bill is due to the fact that this bill, if 
passed, does not come into operation unless the of- 
ficer, without lawful justification or excuse, per- 
mits the prisoner to be taken from his custody or 
the latter unlawfully injured while in his custody. 

In other words, the Mitchell bill places upon the 
officers and agents of the law no affirmative duty. 
They are not required to use all diligent efforts to 
protect their prisoner. 

On the contrary, the Gavagan bill not only makes 
it a felony for the sheriff who fails to make a dili- 
gent effort to arrest the mob, but also makes it a 
felony for the sheriff to fail to keep them in cus- 
tody and a felony as well for the prosecuting at- 
torney who fails to prosecute.... 


PREFERS GAVAGAN’S BILL 

The best interests of black America and white 
America as well will be conserved by the passage 
of Congressman Gavagan’s bill. Any anti-lynching 
bill which carries with it a compromising clause 
had better be defeated than to be enacted into law. 

The enactment of an effective Federal measure 
against lynching will have the approval and sup- 
port of the better thinking, cultured and refined 
white people of the South. The defeat of an anti- 
lynching bill will be supported and have the sym- 
pathetic interest and concern of that type of South- 
ern white man who still lives in and under the 
decaying influences of slavery. ... 











Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


The Chicken Is in the Pot 





The Future of the CCC 


HE suggestion of the President on the Fourth 
anniversary of the CCC, that the project be 
put on a permanent basis, receives support from 71 
per cent of commenting newspapers. Editors argue 
that the project has been a most popular govern- 
mental activity, that it has wrought great benefit 
both to the youths themselves and to their fam- 
ilies. 

The minority in opposition argues that it is not 
desirable to continue the project when the time 
comes that government need not furnish work to 
citizens. Indefinite extension and indefinite size 
of personnel are suggested as a better plan. 





Florida Canal Project 


HERE is little observable press support for re- 
vival of the Florida canal project, turned down 
in the last Congress. The demand for the canal 
is said to be too limited for such vast expenditure 
and that the objections, which defeated the original 
proposal, still obtain. It is also felt that the situa- 
tion has changed; that while the Government at 
one time had to seek public works projects for ree 
lief work, that emergency no longer exists. 
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Rising relief costs. Effect of 
strikes. Rosier financial out- 
look for States and cities. 





HAT has happened in the gen- 

eral relief picture since the Fed- 
eral Government embarked on the 
Works Progress Administration pro- 
gram leaving the burden of direct 
relief to the States and municipali- 
ties? 

The first general summary of the 
situation is provided in a report is- 
sued recently by Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator. Be- 
cause of the lag in collecting sta- 


tistics of this nature, the report 
extends only through the latter 
part of last year. 

From January, 1936, through 


November, reports Mr. Hopkins, the 
estimated number of cases receiv- 
ing general relief declined from 2,- 
218,000 to 1,403,000, a reduction of 
36.7 per cent. About 92 per cent of 
this decrease occurred between 
January and July. 


RELIEF EXPENDITURES 

In November the cost of relief is 
estimated at $32,260,000. Only 2 per 
cent came from balances of Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
funds remaining in the States, 56.9 


| curred under the State and 


per cent came from State funds and 
42.9 per cent from local funds. 

fotal expenditures for relief in- 
local 
program during the first 11 months 
of 1936 amounted to $484,570,000. 

Make-up of the population receiv- 
ing relief trom the States, counties 
and municipalities was described as 
follows: It consisted of approximate- 
ly 971,000 families and 432,000 single 
persons, representing an estimated 
total of 4,312,000 persons, or 3.4 per 
cent of the total population. 

Since November, according to re- 
ports received from 93 urban areas, 
there has been the usual seasonal 


-rise in the number of relief cases. 


Between January and February of 
this year the number of persons in 
these urban areas receiving general 
relief from State and local public 
agencies increased 2.7 per cent and 
the amount of relief issued to these 
cases increased 2.6 per cent. The 
increase was the third consecutive 
rise since November. 

Growth in seasonal needs and sick- 
ness are pointed out in the com- 
ments accompanying the reports as 
the principal factors which have 
caused the rise in relief rolls. In- 
dustrial strikes also have been re- 
sponsible for part of the increase in 
the total of relief cases. 

On the other hand, increased em- 
ployment in private industry in a 
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DIVIDING THE BURDEN 
OF GENERAL RELIEF COSTS 


number of cities led to a decline in 
the relief rolls. 

Despite the upwara trend of relief 
rolls in certain sections recently, the 
financial condition of State and lo- 
cal governments as a whole is 
greatly improved, according to in- 
formation received by Mr. Hopkins. 

Indications of this improvement 
are: Improvement in the debt sit- 
uation, an upward trend in assessed 
values, tax rates, and tax collections, 
and liquidation of back taxes. 

The decrease in the total amount 
of borrowing (both long and short 
term) of States and municipalities 
during the last three years is pointed 
out by Mr. Hopkins as being partic- 
ularly worthy of note. In 1936 to- 
tal State and municipal borrowing 
amounted to $1,700,000,000 in com- 
parison to $2,100,000,000 in 1933. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES 

As a result of the improvement in 
financial conditions few large cities 
are still in defauit. According to a 
compilation recently prepared by the 
Bond Buyer, 54 cities and townships 
with a population of 25,000 or over 
defaulted during the depression. Of 
these, 44 nave restored their credit 
and are in a position to meet their 
obligations in case when due. Of 
the remaining ten, one-half may be 
considered adjusted. 


Low interest rates are responsible | 


the United States News 
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Three Elections: 
How the Voters 


View Big Issues 


Results for the two parties. 


“Sit-downs” a factor. Trends 
on the court issue. 
/HILE rest of the country 
talked spring planting and base- 
ball, three elections, State and lo- 
cal, were being held during the 
week. 
For those who were looking to 
these polls for some verdict on the 
President's Supreme Court reor- 


the 


ganization plan and the sit-down 
strikes, Michigan offered the fol- 
lowing: 


Elected to the State supreme court 
—one Democrat and apparently one 
Republican, although the latter’s 
margin is low and not all votes have 
been counted; 

Elected to the city of Flint school 
board—three Republicans, defeat- 
ing three Democrats who had the 
endorsement of the CIO automobile 
union. 

Wisconsin offered the reelection of 
a Democratic State supreme court 

| judge. 

For those interested in party re- 
turns, the following were presented: 

Michigan's voters rendered a six 
to three decision on nine State of- 
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EGISLATIVE highlights in 
« the State capitols were: 
CALIFORNIA. — Passed “Little 


Wagner Act” setting up a three- 
member board to adjudicate in- 


dustrial disputes within the 
State. 
CoLorapo.—-House passed 2 per 


cent service tax bill. 

CoNNECTICUT.—House passed 
resolution calling on Congress to 
abandon Child Labor Amend- 
ment in favor of a substitute of 
the type of that state’s child la- 
bor legislation. 

FLoripa.—Convened with one 
of its major problems the rais- 
ing of revenue to finance par- 
ticipation in the Social Security 
program. 

ILttino1s. — Senate approved 

| reforms in the parole system. 

Iowa. — House refused to ex- 
empt oil companies from the 
chain store tax. 

LovIsIANA.—To be called into 
special session in about two 
weeks by Governor Leche to en- 
act a new general 2 per cent 
sales tax which would be col- 
lected without the use of tokens. 

MARYLAND. — House refused to 
ratify Child Labor Amendment. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — House sus- 
tained Governor Hurley’s veto 
of repeal of the teachers’ oath. 

MIcHIGAN.—Senate passed bills 
making it a felony to take part 
in a sit-down strike and pro- 
hibiting strike negotiations while 
plants are occupied 

MINNESOTA. — House approved 
a 1 cent increase in the gaso- 
line tax, bringing it to 5 cents, 
as well as an increase in the oc- 


In the State Legislatures: 


l | 


+ 


cupational levy on north Minne- 
sota iron mines. Two hundred 
members of the People’s Lobby 
for progressive legislation staged 
an over-night sit-down strike in 
the Senate to force passage of 
Governor Benson’s bills on tax- 


ation, agriculture, labor, veter- 
ans, unemployed, social insur- 
ance, power, and youth and | 
adult education. Senate con- 


demned Governor Benson for 
condoning the sit-down occupa- 
tion of the chamber. 

MIssour! House adopted a 
resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to curb the powers of the 
Federal Social Security Board. 
House refused to ratify the Child 
Labor Amendment. 

New HAmpsuHire.—House re- 
fused to permit women to serve 
on juries. 

New YorK.—Received a spe- 
cial message from Governor 
Lehman asking for passage of a 
new minimum wage law for wo- 
men. House approved a recan- 
vas of future votes in elections 
in every city direct from the vot- 
ing machines. House defeated 
Governor Lehman's request for 
restoring the gasoline tax to 4 
cents a gallon to help balance 


the budget. 
Texas.—Senate approved the 
outlawing of sit-down strikes. 


House repealed present “inade- 
quate” narcotic law, substituting 
uniform drugs act adopted re- 
cently in 29 States. 

VERMONT.—Outlawed sit-down 
strikes. 

Wisconsin.—Completed action 
on Governor La Follette’s “Lit- 
tle Wagner Act”. 





for much of the improvement in the 
debt situation. Many States and 
municipalities have cut down inter- 
est charges by refunding at lower 
rates of interest. 

Assessed valuations in municipali- 
ties also have shown a rapid gain. 
Evidence of this is shown by the 
rise in the average tax rate. In 
1936 the average tax rate for 230 
cities was $26.30 as compared with 
$25.69 for 1935. 





























A Quarter-century 
Of Aid For Children 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
[Continued from Page 8&.] 


year all but 13 States had done so. 
Today every State has such a divi- 
sion. 

The Federal Maternity and In- 
fancy Act administered by the 
Children’s Bureau, 1922-1929, 





brought 45 States and the Territory 
of Hawaii into cooperation for the 
protection of maternal and child 
health and greatly increased public 
knowledge of these problems. 


1930 showed that standards built up 
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through the years were finding their 
expression in legislation and in 
practice. The years immediately fol- 
lowing 1930 were critical years be- 
cause of the acute problems which 


and economic distress. It may be 
said, however, that they evidenced 
a firm determination on the part of 
great masses of the American peo- 


not be jeopardized. 

The years 1934-35 were years of 
national consideration of some of 
the outstanding needs of childhood. 
They culminated in the Social Se- 
curity Act, which, because of its spe- 
cial provisions for maternal and 
child health and child welfare as 
part of a general program of eco- 
nomic security, has been called the 
must important permanent Federal 
child-welfare legislation enacted up 
to this time in the United States. 
As a result of it the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and local com- 
munities are laying foundations for 
services which should bring nearer 
the ideal of health and security for 
every child. 


ques — —s on — 


inevitably accompany unemployment | 


ple that children’s interests should | 


fices. That is, they” named six 
Democrats and three Republicans, 
unseating five Republican incum- 
bents; 

St. Louis voters returned their 
Democratic mayor to office by the 
largest majority in the city’s his- 
tory. approving with him the en- 
tire Democratic municipal slate 
with the exception of a single Re- 


publican officeholder in the city 
hall; 

Wisconsin voters, in addition to 
electing local officials, named two 


Democratic State officers. 


The returns for the State elec- 


tion in Michigan at this writing 
are: 
State supreme court justices (2 


elected) —Thomas F. McAllister (D) 
and Justice Walter H. North (R). 
Highway commissioner—Commis- 
sioner Murray D. van Wagoner (D). 
Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion—Supt. Eugene R. Elliott (R). 
University of Michigan regents (2 
elected)—Edmund C. Shields (D) 
and John D. Lynch (D). 
State Board of Agriculture 
elected)—James K. Jakway 


(2 
(D) 











and Mrs. Lavina Masselink (D). 
State Board of Education—Frank 


Cody (R). 
St. Louis’ victorious mayor is 
Bernard F. Dickmann. With him 


there were swept into office 14 Deme- 
ocratic members of the board of ale 
dermen. The lone Republican win- 
ner was Comptroller Louis Nolte. 
The two Democratic State win- 
ners in Wisconsin were: Judge 
Joseph Martin, who was reelected 
to the State supreme court, and 
John Callahan, who was named 
State superintendent of schools. 




















FIRST SHOWING 


International Harve 
new line of trucks 


for the transportat 


news item for every user 


@ Here is the first announcement of the 
new International Trucks in the gleaming 
metal dress and lines of today and tomor- 


row. Here are eye-values that cell chei 


story, ulcramodern styling that will please 
every owner and driver, your customers 
and the general public. But eye-values are 


not the whole story by any means. 


more important, in these new trucks, are 
the new values underneath the surface. 
Consistent International policy, adhered 


to through more than 30 years of 


TRUCK manufacture, is your guarantee 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of the 


INTERNATIONALS 


ster presents a great 
a mayor news story 
ion world a@ personal 


of trucks! 


that the entirely new beauty of exterior in 
these new International Trucks brings 
also advanced engineering throughout the 
entire mechanical product. 

New standards of utility and performance 
are offered you in every model of this new 
line, in sizes ranging from the Half-Toa 


rown 


Even unit (shown above) up to powerful Six- 
Wheelers. The new International Trucks 
are at your service. Come in and see them 
in our showroom, Or we'll be glad to send 
you catalog describing sizes and styles 
that you need in your own hauling work. 


ALL- 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIl. 
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It’s time to wake up 
your winter-weary car 


We'll do it for you at small cost 


1 Drain and flush winter-worn oil 
from your crankcase. Refill ic with 
clean, fresh Cities Service or 
KOOLMOTOR oil. 

Drain and refill your transmission 
and differential with correct sum- 
mer grade hubricant. 

Lubricate entire chassis. 

Check your battery. 

Check your tires. 

Drain, flushand refill yourradiator. 


Fill your tank with custom-built 
KOOLMOTOR. 
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SPRING IS HERE! 
Let CITIES SERVICE 
“Spring-Condition” 
your winter-weary car 














Why take chances of seriously damaging your 
motor and paying large, unnecessary repair bills 
by driving on dirty, thin, weak motor oil when 
it costs so little to have your car “spring-condi- 
tioned” .. . the expert Cities Service way. 

When you drive in for this special service, we 
go over your car from bumper to bumper, remov- 
ing all traces of winter weas. We give your car 
new life, new power... put it in A-1 condition 
for the glorious summer driving days just ahead. 

It doesn’t take long and it doesn’t cost much 
to have your car “spring-conditioned.” 

So be safe, drive in for this low cost service today. 











RADIO CONCERTS . 


PLAY SAFE... HAVE 


GET READY 
FOR THE OPEN ROAD! 


.. every Friday at 8 P. M. (EST) WEAF and 43 associated NBC stations 





YOUR CAR “SPRING-CONDITIONED” TODAY! 
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The Profit System 
A Four Year Survey 


Capitalism in action. Earnings 
mount. Effect of higher prices. 


and 1934 business men were worried 





ACK 

abo President Roosevelt's New Deal 
might do to the profit system under which they 
operate 


In those days high Government officials talked 
> industrial profits. They had plans 
a big portion of companies’ earned 
the pockets of workers or into the 






for syp! 
incomes 
pockets of the Government 

the outlook for capitalism was 


into 








Many felt that 
none too bright. And what has happened? 

There is irrefutable evidence that there still 
is plenty of life in the old system. Some people, 
in fact, have a sneaking suspicion that Govern- 


ment policies in the last four years may actually 
have contributed to the present result. 

That result is shown in a compilation of profits 
of leading corporations, made by the National City 
Bank of New York. A total of 2,140 corperaiens, 
located in all lines of activities, 1s included. Net 
profit figures are after depreciation, interest, taxes 


and other charges and reserves. 


INCREASE IN PROFIT VOLUME ' 

The compilation shows that these corporations 
earned net profits of $3,632,652,000 in 1936 com- 
pared with $2,473,297,000 in 1935 and that these 
earnings represented a return of 7.4 per cent on the 
book value of the corporations involved compared 
with 5 per cent in 1935. The increase of dollar 
profit volume amounts to 46.9 per cent. The in- 
crease between 1934 and 1935 had been 42 per cent. 

Actually, in many lines of business activity, prof- 
its approached the boom levels of 1929. 

This was true of agricultural implements which 
earned 12.2 per cent on their investment in 1936 
and 16.7 per cent in 1929; in automobiles which 
earned 24.6 per cent last year and 25.1 in 1929; 
in chemicals, electrical equipment, rubber tires, ma- 
chinery, paint and varnish, drugs, wearing apparel, 
cotton goods, textiles and tobacco, among others. 

Earnings of nearly all classifications of business, 
both durable goods and consumer goods, showed in- 
creases in total profits and in the rate of profits. 


COSTS ABSORBED BY INDUSTRY 

There was nothing in the figures to show that 
American business was starving for lack of earning 
capacity, or that the profit system had broken 
down during the past four years. 

“Much of the rise that took place in the cost of 
doing business last year, due to wage increases, to 
higher prices for raw materials and to higher 
taxes,” said the National City Bank review accom- 
panying the earnings statistics, “was not passed on 
to the public in the form of higher prices for fin- 
ished goods, but was absorbed by industry through 
the expansion of sales volume and the consequent 
lowering of unit costs. 

“Whether or not the future rise in costs this 
year, due to labor troubles, changes in wages and 
hours, advances in commodity prices, social secur- 
ity taxes, etc., can be absorbed by industry or 
passed on to the public in higher prices without 
checking consumption, is one of the most impor- 
tant question marks against 1937.” 

The Federal Government is dependent on higher 
industrial earnings for adequate revenue to balance 
the budget of outgo and income. Treasury officials 
pass out the tip that the profit system—which is 
capitalism—is not going to be endangered deliber- 
ately by the Government so long as Government is 
dependent on profits to provide the wherewithal to 
continue its activities. 

Now, more than ever, the Government is de- 
pendent upon profitable business activity to pro- 
vide it with tax revenue required to finance the 
growing total of Federal activities. A balanced 
budget, urgently needed by the President just now, 
waits on a further increase in business profits. 
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Testing Fair Trade Issues 


Trade commission satisfied. Widely 
accepted by business. Issues still 
to be tested. 


HE Federal Trade Commission reports definite 

progress in enforcement of the Robinson-Pat- 

man Act. This Act is designed to check the use of 
discounts and rebates in trade competition. 

During the first nine months of the new law’s life 
there have been 550 applications for complaints re- 
sulting in 19 formal complaints naming 50 firms. 
In two of those 19 cases testimony has been closed 
and the presiding trial examiner is about to recom- 
mend action. 

Thus the Goxernment is moving toward a test of 
the issues involved in the Act. 

But the Trade Commission advises that most sig- 
nificant results have come from voluntary action 
on the part of business men. Several hundred 
business men have made inquiry concerning spe- 
cific practices that they had been following and in 
90 per cent of the cases agreed to end the practice 
when informed of the Commission attitude. 

The three types of practices most commonly en- 
gaged in and now outlawed are, first, brokerage 
allowances under which employes of a firm are 
paid commissions which they then turn over to 
their employers; second, push money, or the hiring 
of clerks by the manufacturer or wholesaler to 
push the sale of products in the hands of retailers; 
third, advertising allowances, involving payments 
to certain retailers for various kinds of display ad- 
vertising. In all cases the effect is said to amount 
to a price rebate to favored customers. 

The Trade Commission believes that this Act is 
working out in practice. 
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CHARTING AMERICA’S “PLANNED ECONOMY” 
ON BASIS OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
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IS PRODUCTION OF DURABLE GOODS RISING TOO RAPIDLY ? 
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Source of Data— Federal Reserve Board 


| gpece-weerra ROOSEVELT told newspaper men on April 2 that 
production of durable goods, such as steel and machinery, was grow- 
more rapidly than production of consumer goods, such as textiles and 


foodstuffs. 


Whenever the curve of durable goods goes above the curve of con- 
sumer goods there is a danger sign, Mr. Roosevelt said. He implied 


—Copyright, 1937, by United States News Publishing Corporation _ 


that the curves were getting out of line now. 

But the above chart, based upon official Federal Reserve Board 
figures, reveals the actual relationship of the two curves. Durable goods 
production, including automobiles, still is lagging behind consumer 
goods production, after the largest accumulated deficit of durable goods 
in the nation’s history. 
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Problems now before the Govern- 
ment. Some questions and pos- 
sible answers. 





4 tapes prevailing mood among the higher com- 
mand in the Government is one of confusion. 
What to do about the steady inflow of gold? 
How can inflation tendencies be controlled so 
long as the budget is in disarray? Would an 
attempt at a mild dose of deflation right now 
cause a recovery relapse? Is there real evidence 
that the present price situation is unhealthy? 
Day to day developments spur the Govern- 
ment’s policy guiders to a hasty search for an- 
swers. Gold keeps on flowing in. Government 
bonds have had their worst break in New Deal 
history. Tax collections are disappointing. 
Both stocks and commodities have been weak. 
Something, definitely, appears to be under 
way. What is it? 
In the face of this situation the best way to 
find an answer, if there is one, is to make the 
search among policy guiding officials who know. 


The first stop was in 


haven of the Govern- 
OBSTACLES IN WAY ment planners. The first 


OF ORDERLY MARCH admonition was to re- 


member that President Roosevelt still is con- 
vinced that Government can go far to manage 
the nation’s economy and will not shrink from 
action to check either inflation or deflation. 

“Yes,” a high official observed, “the Presi- 
dent’s observation about a too rapid rise in 
some commodity prices was justified. He prob- 
ably did not mean that production of durable 
goods was too large, but rather that demand in 
relation to available capacity was encouraging 
too rapid a price rise.” 

But isn’t the continued lack of a budget bal- 
ance complicating the whole problem of control? 

“Very definitely,” came the answer. “Above 
everything else, the outgo and income of the 
Federal Government must be brought into bal- 
ance. Deficit spending at this stage of recovery 
only adds fuel to the inflation fire, and makes 
impossible any positive sort of control.” 

And how about gold? 

No change in gold price is likely. But cer- 
tainly something may have to be done if the 
world keeps insisting on exchanging its gold 
for American dollars, 

“We are trading our commodities, our indus- 
trial products, our stocks and bonds for a lot of 
metal that we don’t need and can’t use and must 
constantly keep under control by positive meas- 
ure to avoid more inflationary effects.” 


After that stop the 


search continued in a 
WHAT CAUSED FALL quarter of the Govern- 


IN MARKET PRICE? ment where interest is 


centered on the market for Government bonds. 

The query: What caused Government bonds 
to tumble as they did. 

‘The answer isn’t hard to give,” an important 
official observed. “Take an actual case. Here 
is a rather small bank out in the Middle West. 
The Federal Reserve has ordered a new increase 
in reserves because it thinks that excess bank 
reserves might serve as a basis for a credit boom. 

“This bank on March 1 was forced to set aside 


RECOVERY PARADE: 


GOVERNMENT BONDS: 











+ $300,000 in cash. Then on March 15 depositors 


drew out $200,000 to pay income taxes, On 
May 1 it will be forced to set aside another 
$300,000 in cash to satisfy the Reserve System 
requirements. That is a lot of cash and this 
particular bank, like many others, is forced to 
sell Government bonds. Much of the mystery 
evaporates.” 

But aren’t banks finding it necessary to sell, 
too, because their commercial loans are rising? 

“To some extent. Those loans are up about 
a billion dollars over last year. Analyze where 
the money is going, however, and you find that 
an important part of the total has gone to bus- 
inessmen to finance dividends paid to avoid the 
surtax on undistributed corporation earnings. 
Those aren't loans to finance business expansion. 

“They talk about inflation. But go out into 
the country. Farmers aren't getting rich out 
of the recent price rises. They don’t have any 
volume of wheat or corn or cotton to sell.” 

What does it all mean? 

“Simply that some people with power are 
reading charts and getting excited without an- 
alyzing what lies back of the charts. There is 
almost nothing to show that the excess bank 
reserves, over which there is so much excite- 
ment, have had anything to do with the present 
inflation symptoms. A thing to keep in mind 
is that bankers are interested in pushing interest 
rates higher. That may explain much.” 


Now to an agency that 


supplies the President 
NEEDED NOW FOR with some advice and 


DURABLE GOODS? much of his information 


on trends and movements in the field of business 
and agriculture. 

What about the President’s concern over the 
situation in durable goods industries like steel 
and mining and construction? 

“Asamatter of fact,” this informant answered, 
“a number of important Government economists 
met only a few days before President Roosevelt 


NO PUMP PRIMING 





Business Barometers 


| tetanus commodity prices made 

an advance of 0.6 per cent in the 
week ended April 4 getting up to 88.3 
per cent of the 1926 average. 

Steel production continues at practical 
capacity with operations at 91 per cent. 

Retail cost of food advanced 1.1 per 
cent between Feb. 16 and March 16 and 
is 7.4 per cent higher than one year ago. 

Automobile production was 97,005 cars 
in the week ended April 4 compared with 
101,046 one week ago and 108,426 for the 
same period last year. First quarter 
production set a record at.1,290,828 cars. 

Department store sales for March 
showed less than the seasonal increase 
and were 92 per cent of the 1923-25 
average as against 95 per cent last month 
and 84 per cent one year ago. 

Retail trade continues to be erratic. 
New York business is reported to be dis- 
appointing. The same was true of other 
large Eastern and Pacific Coast cities. 

Winter wheat crop prospects are es- 
timated to be for 656,000,000 bushels 
against 519,000,000 bushels in 1936, 
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gave his warning and decided that too little was 
known about the actual situation to warrant 
positive conclusions. 

“But what was agreed was that the Federal 
Government now could check its spending with- 
out slowing the recovery movement. There was 
agreement that PWA spending on heavy proj- 
ects could well be ended and that WPA spend- 
ing for relief could be sharply curtailed.” 

Then how about the durable goods industries? 

“Demand for machinery is phenomenal, much 
of it coming from abroad. Steel demand is huge, 
but our information is that the steel is going 
into consumption and is coming from a wide 
variety of sources. Construction still is far 
from normal. 

“A glance at this chart (the chart shown at 
the top of this page) shows that there is nothing 
unnatural in the present relationship between 
production of durable goods and production of 
lighter consumer goods. This is particularly 
true when you consider that automobiles are 
classed as durable goods. The lag in durable 
goods production after 1929 was unprecedented. 
That lag is only beginning to be met. 

“Ways must be found to increase productive 
capacity and production in this vast field of 
activity in order that unemployment may be 
reduced. The problem is to increase production 
of durable goods in order to meet a huge de- 
mand. That problem includes price controls 
now that demand is pressing against available 
capacity of plant and skilled labor. Otherwise 
skyrocketing prices might check demand long 
before full recovery.” 


WAR DEMAND FROM Those enlightening ob- 


ABROAD VIEWED AS servations left unanswer- 
ed the question of what 


IMPORTANT FACTOR the Government could do 


to hold commodity and durable goods prices in 
line. That question was taken to a source that 
should know. The answer was given: 

“Government buying of materials at this stage 
of recovery is not an important market factor, 
except for a few plants in a few industries. A 
much bigger factor is war demand from abroad. 
Another important factor is the speculative de- 
mand that has shown itself in commodities. A 
check to Federal Government spending would 
not curb these forces. The situation will just 
have to work itself out.” 


A BALANCED BUDGET: Then how about the 


budget? Will something 
WILL LESS SPENDING be done now that officials 


CURTAIL RECOVERY? seem agreed that spend- 


ing can be cut without slowing recovery? 

“The chances of action along that line look 
more encouraging than at any previous time,” 
said one official. 

“The Treasury position is complicated from a 
cash point of view by the fact that payroll taxes 
are barely 60 per cent of expected collections 
and by disappointing March income tax pay- 
ments,” said another. “Both are likely to be 
corrected by time. 

“Don’t overlook the possibility of new taxes,” 
said a third official. 

The impression gained through a look back of 
the official curtain is that of a Government using 
its broad powers on the basis of trial and error 
and on the advice of no one planning agency. 

So far as can be discovered, the days of a 
planned economy certainly have not arrived. 

Owen Scott. 
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| Anti-trust law enforcement. 
burgh-plus” revived. Sanctioned in 
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Price Control: New 
Plan Under Attack 


“Pitts- 


the NRA code regime. 





NTI-TRUST laws are being dusted off again by 

the Federal Trade Commission. This time the 
object of attention is the “basing point” system 
of price quotation in the cast-iron pipe industry. 

Nine months ago the Commission issued a ree 
port to President Roosevelt on price fixing in the 
Steel industry. Mr. Roosevelt directed the Attorney 
General to take action against the steel concerns 
involved, and also asked that legislation be pre- 
pared for Congress to act on at this session. 

Since that time Attorney General Cummings has 
been studying the situation and he now promises 
that a plan of action will be presented to the Presie 
dent within two weeks. New legislation is hinted 
at, owing to shortcomings of present anti-trust laws. 

In one instance the complaint was directed at 
identical bidding by steel companies when asked 
to bid on Government contracts. 


NEW METHOD OF PRICE QUOTING 


In the latest instance the complaint is directed 
at a method of price quotation followed in the steel 
industry, the cement industry, the fertilizer indus- 
try and many others. Essentially the method is to 
quote prices to customers, wherever located, on the 
basis of a set price plus freight from one or more 
“basing points.” Thus, nearly all manufacturers, 
in the case of cast iron pipe, regardless of where 
their plants are located, quote prices with Birming- 
ham, Alabama, as the basing point. 

The Federal Trade Commission charges that this 
method of price quotation is in violation of the 
anti-trust laws and of the new Robinson-Patman 
anti-price discrimination act. Commission mem- 
bers intimate that the move against the cast iron 
pipe industry is just a forerunner of action against 
big companies in several other major industries of 
the country. 


MULTIPLE BASING POINTS 


In years past the steel industry based all prices 
on Pittsburgh. A Gary (Indiana) mill would sell 
to a Chicago customer at the regular price plus 
freight from Pittsburgh. The Trade Commission is- 
Sued an order against this practice in 1924. There- 
after the steel industry established a series of bas- 
ing points. During NRA code days the Trade Com- 
mission recommended that the Government end its 
Sanction of this method of using multiple basing 
points. 

The present action against the principal cast-iron 
pipe manufacturers represents a renewal of the 
attempt by the agency charged with anti-trust law 
enforcement to combat this particular pricing 
practice in industry. 


NEW WEAPON TO HAND 


A feature of the new attack is the use of the 
Robinson-Patman Act as an added weapon. 

The charge is made that by use of basing points 
for quoting prices, manufacturers engage in price 
discrimination against customers who buy from 
producers not located at Birmingham, since all 
prices are reputed to include freight from that 
point regardless of whether shipment actually is 
made from there. 

Government officials are inclined to admit that 
ever since NRA days when anti-trust laws were in 
Suspension, industry has been operating with a 
much greater degree of cooperation than before 
that time. The result is said to be a lessening of 
competition of the kind that the anti-trust laws 
were supposed to insure. 

Of late, President Roosevelt has been expressing 
deep concern about price rises in several basic in- 
dustries. However, he has not approached a solu- 
tion of the price problem through the medium of a 
revived active enforcement of the anti-trust laws. 
The initiative thus far lies with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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The Outlook For Industry 


Selling flurry discounted. Steel at all 
time record. Auto sales on high 
level. 





HE recent flurry of selling in commodities and 
securities is set down by the Government's fore- 
casters as almost wholly a speculative correction. 
No important change is seen in the business out- 
look. That outlook calls for a continued rise in ac- 
tivity over the next few months with a seasonal 
setback in the Summer and possible more than a 
Seasonal setback in the early Fall. 

The steel industry has orders booked for months 
ahead and is having to ration deliveries. Produc- 
tion of steel during the first quarter of 1937 set an 
all-time record for that period. In March the out- 
put was 5,229,431 tons, which has been equaled only 
once in the industry’s history when 5,286,246 tons 
were produced in May, 1929. 

Textile production is running at a record-break- 
ing level and it is here that the Government officials 
think that they see signs of a coming set-back. 


AUTO OUTPUT IN HIGH 

Production of automobiles in the next few months 
should be near the industry's capacity as speed is 
applied to make up for time lost in strikes and to 
fill deficiencies of cars in the hands of dealers. 
Retail sales are at a high level. 

Home building is increasing at a rapid rate, but 
the Government’s experts are worried over the 
chance that wage rises and price rises in the con- 
struction industry will tend to check a huge poten- 
tial demand in this field long before the industry 
has demonstrated its employment possibilities. 

Agriculture is starting off on what should be a 
highly prosperous year as timely rains and snows 
have put the ground in good condition over much 
of the country. A big production of farm products 
would find a ready market at favorable prices in 
the view of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
THE PRINCIPLE OF 
THE THING 
The Supreme Court's consideration of 
the principles involved in the liability 
of national bank directors receives the 
approval of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency J. F. T. O'Connor, who, in a 
statement filed with the court, sug- 
gests a resurvey of the question is 
timely now in view of the many bank- 
ing changes in the last 20 years. 
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RUMORS OF 


DOLLAR TINKERING—A NEW GOLD 
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The “hot money” 
Stock market reactions. 
America still lodestone for 
foreign gold. 


situation. 


TOCK prices went into a tailspin. 
Commodity prices tumbled. The 
dollar spurted upward in the foreign 
exchange market, and the pound 
and franc declined. Again last week 
the markets were affected by rumors 
of renewed tinkering with the dol- 
lar. 

This time, however, the rumors 
emanated from abroad and were to 
the effect that the United States is 
going to take some defensive action 


against the continued heavy inflow 
of gold. 

This would have been 
ary move, and might logical 
fitted into the pattern of 
statements on rising prices and the 
credit structure. By the move the 
dollar would have been made more 
valuable in terms of gold and other 
commodities. 

A dollar would buy more of 
yellow metal as well as food prod- 
ucts or manufactured goods, so that 
price structure would 
decline. At the same time, so the 
rumors ran, the value of dol- 
lar in the foreign exchange markets 
would increase, making it less 
profitable for foreigners to buy dol- 
lars and ease the pressure of foreign 
funds on domestic markets. 


COLD PRICE CHANGE DENIED 

So the reports went. But both 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau and President Roosevelt denied 
that there were plans to change the 
price of gold. The denials steadied 
the market somewhat, but did not 
give grounds for a rally out of the 
recent slump. 

And the reason was this: Al- 
though there may be no shifting in 
the gold policy, Administration of- 
ficials are greatly concerned over 
the “hot money” situation, caused 
by heavy foreign investments in our 
securities. And the two problems 
are considered pretty much as dif- 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936 


HE goth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1936 will be presented to the stockholders 


at the annual meeting on April 13, 1937. 


The report shows that total 


operating revenues increased over 1935 by $73,613,003 or 20%, but 


continued subnormal, being 35% below the annual avera 


e for 1925-1929. 


Operating —— increased $40,987,517 (due principally to increased 


business and 


arger expenditures for necessary current maintenance and 


to improve the general condition of the road and equipment). Net income 
was $38,742,091, as compared with $23,962,586 in 1935. Surplus for 1936 was 
equal to 4.8% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as compared with 2.8% in 
1935. Surplus per share (par $50) was $2.38 as compared with $1.38 in 1935, 


OPERATING RESULTS 
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sides of the same coin. 
country is the drawing 
for the gold of all nations. 
of its hoard is approach- 
billion dollar mark. 
The Treasury has “sterilized” al- 
most half a billion dollars of it in 
an inactive fund so that it would not 
affect the credit structure. A large 
portion of the hoard has been 
“buried” in the hills of Kentucky. 


HOW TO KEEP OUT GOLD 
And yet it continues to come 
the country. The problem that 
faces the authorities is how 
to discourage inflow 
of capital. 


This 
magnet 
The value 
ing the twelve 


into 


fiscal 
the continued 


One plan developed by the Treas- 
ury in conjunction with the Federal 
Reserve System and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is to tax 
foreign security holdings in this 
country at a higher rate than they 
are at present. 

Other schemes have been ad- 
vanced, including: The discontinu- 
ance of buying foreign gold at any 
price, and the placing of a tariff on 
gold imports. At the Treasury it 
was indicated that officials are going 
to proceed more slowly on plans 
to check the inflow because of 


The Finance Ticker 


The published income lists. 
Banks and the Federal debt. 


“Sucker List.”—Just before the 
Revenue Act of 1934 was passed 
there was inserted a provision that 
the Treasury must turn over to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
a list of all persons with an income 
of $15,000 and over. Said Rep. 
Doughton (N.C.-D), as he intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the provision 
last week: “The law does no one 
any good. It furnishes a sucker list 
to blue sky promoters and _ gives 
everybody a headache.” Other Con- 
gressmen joined Rep. Doughton in 
urging repeal of the salary lists. 

House Boom.—Another’ Federal 
agency entered the lists last week 
as champion of an orderly recov- 
ery. Preston Delano, governor of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, urged that permanence and 
steadiness in home building be em- 
phasized. “The nation,” he said, 
“needs a steady and progressive ex- 
pansion of housing facilities en- 


+ 


the markets to re- 
upon hearing even 
lar’s value would 


the tendency of 
act immediate 
rumors that ti 
be tinkered with 

That 


ic dol 
again, 

mechanism will 
h ywever, 


some event- 

ally be tried appears cer- 
tain, to informed sources. 
The dollar, it is felt, is undervalued, 
a condition which, her with the 
greater degree of safety of invest- 
ment here t exists in Europe, 
makes here attractive. 
The markets probably will remain 
vulnerable to various rumors about 
the dollar m a definite revalua- 
tion step is taken or the present 
value put on a permanent basis, 
Government experts say 

In still another quarter nervous- 
nesS was displayed in regard to 
which way the Government would 
move in its gold-buying policy. In- 


accorall 


toget 


inves yt 
lV Mmenes 


should break soon, 


+ vestment bankers, who need stability 


above everything else to bring out 
Security issues profitably, stayed 
away from the market. They were 
trying to diagnose what Federal Re- 
serve support for the Government 
bond market, possible gold price 
changes, increase in reserve require- 
ments and slumping stock prices 
meant to interest rates and the 
available supply of investment 
funds.. 

At the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the experts who keep 
eagle eyes on forthcoming security 
issues, keep insisting that heavy 
work is ahead for SEC’s registration 
division. The present lull in the 
capital market, they feel, is caused 
by the gold policy rumors and 
possibly this 
week or next. 


Liability of National Bank Directors: 


Will Supreme Court Clear Confusion? 


Mecosaraun x 2O + 


Liability of those not officers. 
Supreme Court ruling 
awaited. Views of Comp- 
troller General. 

i MANY sectors of the financial 
community the most vital is- 

Supreme Court now 
of the Wagner Labor 
implications for cor- 
labor costs, and ris- 
ing commodity prices. Last week, 
however, national bank officials 
found they may soon be affected by 
a decision which for them would be 
even more important. 

Although the Court handed down 
no rulings on the last decision day, 
it agreed to review lower court de- 
cisions in a number of cases, one 
of which concerns the liability of 
national bank directors, 
in the case are the non- 
officer directors of the National 
Bank of Kentucky of Louisville. Be- 
fore the institution failed in 1930 it 
was reputedly the largest bank 


sue before the 
is the validity 
Act with its 

porate profits 


Involved 


tion, in the instant case concern 
the duties and obligations not only 
of the directors of the National Bank 
of Kentucky ... but also concern 
likewise all going national banks to- 
day and the scope and extent of the 
duties and liabilities of the directors 
of those going national banks.” 


NO SIMILAR CASE IN YEARS 

After an examination of the rec- 
ords, Mr. O’Connor said he had 
reached the conclusion that the 
Court had not ruled upon the sub- 
ject since 1920. 

The receiver, A. M. Anderson, told 
the Court that he had brought suit 
immediately following his appoint- 
ment “to hold the directors liable 
for losses alleged to have been sus- 
tained in consequence of their hav- 
ing violated and having permitted 
the officers and employes of the 
bank to violate, the provision of the 
National Banking Act, and also in 
consequence of their failure to exer- 
cise ordinary care, prudence and 
diligence in administering the af- 
fairs of the bank.” 


CONTROL OF BANKS AFFECTED 
A special master, named by the 
original trial court, recommended 
that the officer directors of the bank 
be held responsible for alleged il- 
legalities, but that the non-officer 
directors were not “sufficiently fa- 


held liable. 

The trial court sustained the 
master’s opinion on liability of the 
officer directors, but reversed his 
recommendations on the non-officer 
directors. Later the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals sustained the 
master on both points, from which 
decision the appeal to the Supreme 
Court was taken. Said Mr. O’Con- 
nor: 


“The decision of the court below 


ne — 


exonerating the directors from 
liability should be reversed. Cer- 
tainly it would seem, in any event, 
to constitute a dangerous prece- 
dent.” 

At the Comptroller’s office it wag 
indicated later in the week that 
such keen interest is being taken 
in the case because it is thought that. 
the lower court decision would 
weaken the control over national 
banks which the Comptroller ex- 
ercises. 
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Condensed Statement, March 31, 1937 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . . 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Public Securities . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


‘Other Securities . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings. 
Other Real Estate 


EE a ere ee 
Surplus Fund ...... 
Undivided Profits. . ... 


Interest, Taxes, etc. . 
Acceptances ....... 


Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . . 


Foreign Bills . 


Deposits. . . on 
Outstanding Checks . . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000,000.00 
1,70,000,000.00 


Dividend Payable April1, 1937 . . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 
$49,857,180.88 


Agreements to Repurchase § Securities Sold. 
$1,574,051,251.22 
28,325,765.55 


$ 537,924,641.21 
cee 6,444,270.00 
o. 582,269,639.30 
46,271,928.70 
7,800,000.00 
23,551,603.58 
670,717,877.79 
37,189,420.81 
o 8 13,256,359.39 
, 477,075.13 
2,290,946.10 
16,275,266.47 


$1,944,469,028.48 








9,693,212.80 
$ 269,693,212.80 
‘ 2,700,000.00 


; 23,598,131.90 
1,125,560.20 


12,667,760.07 


37,189,420.81 


6,974,395.00 
811,291.00 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 





WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER 








JOHN W. DAVIS 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE = President, Campbell! 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Rea! Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
President 
Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


1,602,377,016.77 
$1,944,469,028.48 








Securities carried at $12,310,348.63 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


President, 

Bethiehem Steel Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co, 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F, HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER = Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
L. EOMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


EUGENE G. GRACE 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








AprropriATIONs TO SINKING AND Orner Pun INDS, | ete. © __2:342,740 14,508 
Surrius (Equal to 4.8% on Capital Stock).......... ee 81,399,351 f13,270, oe 

Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid during the year. 
The dividend of 2% paid on December 21, 1936, was charged against 
1936 income. Expenses podbot on account of floods and for retirement 
of property during the year aggregating $24,794,975 were charged to 
Profit and Loss. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad cordially invites the active interest of its 
stockholders and bondholders in getting people to travel and ship vim 
The Pennsylvania Railroad. M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
Stockholders can o yy of the Annual Re from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tirely separated from any thoughts 
of new booms—and depressions.” 

“T.0.U.s"—At the end of last year, 
according to the daily Treasury 
statement, the interest bearing 
debt of the Government was $33,- 
760,000,000. Recent data supplied 
by the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows that more than half, or $17,- 
421,000,000, was held by all active 
banks in the nation. This repre- 
sented an increase of $63,000,000 
over the amount held on June 30, 
1936. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
BOOM PSYCHOLOGY 
ANTIDOTE 
Preston Delano, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System, point- 
ing to the upward trend in home 
building urges the elimination of 
tendencies toward boom psychology 
in the financing of the home building 
industry and the substitution of a long 
range method of keeping the industry 
eady. 





j | Statement of Condition, March 31, 





RESOURCES 


Casm awn Dus vraom Banks . «s+ 2 + «© © 

U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED. . . cm 

STaTE AND MunIcIPAL _— RITIES . 

OrHerR Bonps AND SECURITIES. . 

Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPT 

Banxinc Houses . . « © « © « 

Orner REAL Estate . «6 «6 © 

POORTGAGEA . 4 6 i te ee 8 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


736,909,810.95 


002,720,252.2 
78 044,315.56 
172,926 ,493.25 
811,208,715.17 
3V,174,578.57 
3,993,761.19 
9,851,077.06 
AccePraNnceE LIABILITY 17,828 554.30 
22,402,079.43 


$2, 553 53,059 9,637. ‘69 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





South of re- 
ASSETS so 
$ 471,801,666.90 | 
427,893,576.53 
136,226,572.32 
,680 480.57 rev 
res liability of 
or) . lure f 
37'500.00 | failure of ate- 
8,000,000.00 ment filed with the Court, J. F. T. 
51,791,126.85 O’Connor, Comptroller of the Cur- 
tm lh eg rency, revealed the interest that his 
an department has in the case. Mr. 
O’Connor told the Court that: 
“The matters involved, and the 
questions presented for considera- 


the Ohio River, with 
1 $53,000,000. 
seventeen 
Court 


irces of more thal 
This is the first time in 
years the Supreme 
iewed the principles involving 
bank direct for the 
their bank. In a Sstate- 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. 

United States Government Obligations Direct or Full ly Guaranteed).... 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities. ee 137 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation. . 

Bank Premises. ... 

Other Assets. .....ccccecccdcccmowowenscccccccsecs 
Total... 


CUSTOMERS’ 


has 
Cormek BOSRTE 2 tc tt tt 


tnat 
ors 
AITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
Capita Stock ,. 
BURMIUE « . » @ e 
Unpivipep Prorits 


$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
25,032,327.59 


LIABILITIES 295.57 


15,752,73 74 
1,952,934.77 
2,271,210,827.28 


se ceccceecces+ -$1,688,450,919.89 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker. on 1 Acceptanc es 

and Bills 

Less: ac Acceptances in Portfolio. ..ccccccsceccs 

Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 

Dividend 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. « ° 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. e 
Deposits... : ‘oe ° 
ACCEPTANCES Ouveramnene .-4 . ° 20,069 834.95 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND Posasen Sears ‘ 11,067,451.09 
Ores LiABEATISS 5 ct tt cite ee ee ee 7 433,523.27 


$2,553,059 637.69 





$58,288,166.60 


8,452,286.34 DIVIDEND NOTICE 


49,835,880.26 
7,067 ,441.99 


see me seer eeseeeee 





4,631,139.52 
8,156,115.59 
1,550,000.00 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 








.”'$77,500,000.00 
43,750,000.00 
12,949,374.52 


Pee eee eee ee 


a The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 42, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 32, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

Securities carried at $68,486,932 31 in “pe foregoing statement, consisting of United States 5% ¢ umulative Preference Stock 
Government Obligations, $30,925.87 . State and Municipal Bonds, $27,281,779.31, No. 21, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
and Other Bonds and Securities, $10 279.2 280.58, are deposited to secure public and trust | ( Secck 
deposits, totaling $41,070,743.35, and for other purposes required by law. N 34, 20¢ a aie 

| No. 34, 20¢ p a 


134,199,374.52 
$1,893,890,871.77 


Undivided Profits. 
Total... 


Pe ee eee eee eee Pee ee eee 


8 HE OF Oe 818 Ot OO Oe Oe Oe OE OD Om Oe Oe Or ow oe os 


United States Government and other securities carried at $178,729,298.80 are pledged to secure 
P 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1937. 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


to holders of Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


20, 193 
Howrann H. Prt, te * 
Secretary 


payable on May 15, 1937 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
re rd at close of business April 























April 1, 1937 




































































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Te Oniied Rates (ews 


Vol. 6. No. 14 April 12, 1937 
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HE time has come for the American people to write 
into the Constitution of the United States a new 
definition of “commerce among the States.” 

Nearly all of the issues which are debated in 
present-day affairs, affecting the scope of federal or state 
government power, or both, seem to have arisen through 
a olurred conception of dual sovereignty. 

Progress in a civilized community, indeed in any or- 
ganized society, depends upon definition of law. Living 
as we do under a written Constitution, it becomes more 
than ever important that the inadequacies of definition 
shall not go uncorrected. 

r The responsibility for initial steps falls directly upon 

? those of us who are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt's plan to 
compel the courts to add by interpretation to the powers 
| of the Federal Government. True progressivism insists 
| that changes shall be made only through the process of 
amendment prescribed in the Constitution itself. 


OLD CONCEPTS Relations between citizens who 

occupy the status of employer and 
OUTMODED BY employee have long been re- 
NEW CHANGES 


garded as primarily a local mat- 

ter. So have production and 
manufacture as contrasted with transportation or distri- 
bution. 

What has become increasingly apparent, however, in 
recent years is that with the enormous growth in popula- 
tion, the whole economic mechanism has been compli- 
cated by an array of factors and ingredients which are so 
closely related to one another as to appear at times in- 
separable only as a matter of geography. 

From the standpoint of federal and state sovereignty, 
these ingredients have seemed to blend into a simul- 
taneous operation moving with irresistible momentum in 
obedience only to the demands of markets not merely 
across state lines but across international boundaries. 

At times, by analogy to the flow of rivers, our juris- 
prudence has sought to establish what has become known 
as a “stream of commerce.” . This has been predicated on 
the legal fiction that mere motion established a differentia- 
tion or that when the stream came to rest, an intrastate 
power is invoked, whereas during the actual movement of 
the stream the federal power is operative. 

Such a definition can no longer serve the interrelated 
needs of a growing economic structure. The human body 
is not a series of anatomical jurisdictions but an organic 
whole functioning not simply through the flow of blood in 
veins or arteries, but through the conscious impulses of a 
coordinating brain. 

We are confronted nowadays hardly as much by a con- 
flict of federal and state power as by a lack of coordinated 
operation. between states and also between the states and 


the federal authority. 
Changes in fundamental law, 


STATES MUST 
affecting as they do the funda- 


AVOID SETTING mental charter grant of power in 


UP BARRIERS our system of government, should 
be examined without party pas- 


sion or political rancor. It has been conscientiously urged 
by the so-called “liberal” group that an increase in the 
number of justices of the Supreme Court does not meet 
the requirements of present-day advances in constitutional 
theory and that what is needed is not more judges but a 
clarification of constitutional law. 

Already a national group of liberals has arisen to pro- 
pose a series of clarifying ‘amendments, a group headed by 
that eminent veteran of experiments in constitutional 
change, Senator George Norris of Nebraska. It would be 
a great misfortune if the conservatives should compla- 
cently assume toward such clarifymg proposals a nega- 
tive attitude, preferring at some later day to offer objec- 
tions to amendments upon which opinion shall have been 
crystallized instead of contributing at birth to the states- 
manship which must inevitably write new definitions of 
law applicable to our vast enterprises of production, man- 
ufacture and distribution. 

Out of recent controversies has emerged the clear prop- 
osition that to permit one state to adopt advanced views 
on the matter of regulating child labor or minimum wages 
simply leads to emigration of plants and industries from 
State to state in a sort cf competition made notorious, for 
example, by the brazen efforts of some states to acquire 
rich residents by an alluring alleviation: of income tax 
laws. 

Competition between the states when carried to a logi- 
cal conclusion is the very antithesis of dual sovereignty. 
The theory back of federal and state jurisdiction was to 
permit the processes of government to be effectively ex- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ercised in local areas but without in any way impeding 
the natural growth of a nation. Otherwise to what pur- 
pose did the Constitution condemn tariff walls between 
the states in what has become the wealthiest domestic 
market or customs union between sovereign states that 
the world has ever known? 

It is to preserve the nation against economic barriers 
within itself that our thinking must be directed. Produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution are parts of a single 
economic process and to allot to each merely a department 
or functional jurisdiction of government is to miss the 
whole point of scope in group endeavor. 

The dividing line in all government obligation to so- 
ciety is not at all an imaginary line between the several 
states. The dividing line is marked by the character and 
scale of individual operations. The corporation itself grew 
out of the original proprietorship idea. From a person or a 
family, the corporate status has developed into an or- 
ganization of many persons who mobilize the investments 
of other people in business ventures wherein the manag- 
-ers have come to occupy positions of virtual trusteeship. 


COORDINATION 


Individualism is not curtailed, 
to be sure, when public author- 
ity insists upon proper standards 


OF ACTIVITIES 
IS DEMANDED of ethics and honesty with re- 
spect to a group of persons 


banded together in what is today known as a corporation. 
Individualism is the lifeblood of any and every worthy 
plan for the furtherance of initiative in production, manu- 
facture and distribution, whether the ultimate control is 
the federal authority or the authority of the states or a 
blend of both. 

What modern thought recognizes, however, is that 
traffic has become congested, that parking places are lim- 
ited and, indeed, on certain streets, parking is no longer 
permitted at all. Rules and regulations for loading and 
unloading of passengers and articles of merchandise have 
had to be woven into a fabric of individualism heretofore 
accustomed to regard the curbstone of one’s own store as 
somehow included in one’s own domain. 

Government in every community, whether it be a town- 
ship or city or state or the nation as a whole, concerns 
itself with group relationships, or rather with the impact 
of many individuals upon one another. To coordinate the 
every-day activities of human beings by legislating re- 
straints upon certain human tendencies, is the essence of 
public duty. 

Our anti-trust laws, state as well as federal, contain the 


.key to the struggle for a more perfect balance be- 


tween individuals. From the days of our ancestors of the 
English common law, we have condemned monopoly and 
restraints of trade and have thereby encouraged a system 
of free competition. No rights, however, were to be ab- 
solute. 

When we seek to make a definition of group rights, for 
instance, we do not consider it desirable to permit two or 
more persons to combine to restrain either the rights or 
opportunities of other persons. While some businesses 
are clothed with a “public interest” and certain necessary 
services must be regulated by public commissions be- 
cause they constitute natural monopolies, there is 
no just reason to permit the undue extension of the mo- 
nopolistic principle. Instead we must endeavor constantly 
to discover means of reducing even such classifications to 
the minimum. 


LAW SHOULD 


Governmental intrusion in 
commercial enterprises cannot 
aid national efficiency. The defi- 


BE CLEAR ON 
BASIC RIGHTS nition of law we must make turns 
on a clearer guarantee of certain 


basic rights to the individual than he has had both in his 
single capacity as worker or producer or in his dual rela- 
tionship as a stockholder and manager. 

Fundamental law must insist, of course, that human la- 
bor itself shall never be exploited as a weapon of compe- 
tition. This brings us to the need for federal power 
to assure uniform law with respect to minimum wages 
for men and women and uniform law which will guard 
against exploitation of the labor of children. 

To prevent competition between the states federal 
amendments to the Constitution covering minimum 
wages and prohibition of the labor of children under 16 
are eminently desirable. But both these proposals would 
become superfluous as a matter of constitutional law if 
the American people should embody a new definition of 
commerce in their Constitution. 

Commerce is multiplex. Its burdens arise out of its 
size. Its problems emanate from its many collisions of 





ANTED: A New ‘COMMERCE’ CLAUSE 


Redefinition of Federal Function With Respect to Commerce Among the States Can Be Attained 
By Regarding Associations of Individuals Engaged in Gainful Pursuits as the Unit 
Of Governmental Power Rather Than Geographical Areas 
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“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





human right and human need. There should be no arti- 
ficial distinction as such between intrastate and interstate 
commerce. The definition of commerce should be broad 
enough to include the operations of the group—two or 
more individuals engaged for gainful purposes in the use 
of private capital of enterprises which might be separately 
or together designated as processes of production, manu- 
facture and distribution. 


CHANGE WOULD It is not the individual farmer 
t 


hen who becomes subject to a 
AFFECT GROUP new commerce clause of the Con- 
RELATIONSHIPS stitution, but all farm organiza- 

tions to which he may adhere for 
marketing purposes or for improvement of conditions af- 
fecting the production and distribution of his crops. 

It is not the individual laborer as such who then be- 
comes subject to the commerce clause, but the organiza- 
tions which seek on his behalf to engage in what has lately 
become known as “collective bargaining.” 

It is not the individual manufacturer in a local area 
who then becomes subject to the commerce clause, but 
the group of manufacturers in their imperative relation- 
ships with the wholesaler, the jobber and the distributor 
through trade association compacts or trade practice un- 
derstandings—again the organizations of business. 

Manifestly then it becomes our duty to write a new 
definition of group relationships, whether the titles of such 
groups be corporations or labor unions or trade associa- 
tions or cooperatives. But this does not imply in the remot- 
est sense a public utility status for all businesses or a di- 
rect regulation of enterprises or of individuals. It does 
imply a recognition of the importance of defining the re- 
sponsibilities of those associations of individuals, who by 
group action seek to wield commercial or economic power 
as between or among groups of their fellow citizens. 

Even government itself cannot be exempted from the 
moral and legal obligations arising out of this concept of 
group relationships. Commissions and tribunals set up 
to act as arbiters in the conflicts between groups should 
not be subject to the unlimited or unrestrained control of 
political interests or factions. Almost any scheme to im- 
prove on modern government by a better redistribution of 
existing constitutional powers falls down when the human 
mechanism of administration betrays the people through 
selfish exercise of governmental power. 


AMENDMENT 


Even an amendment to the 
Constitution of the most desir- 
able character collapses as too 


THAT WOULD 
MEET NEEDS great a delegation of power by 
the people to their agents if the 


agents be unscrupulous. Conversely, no experiment in the 
establishment of a better human society is too hazardous 
to undertake if the people so will it and if at the same mo- 
ment honest and disinterested agents can be secured to 
administer impartially the fundamental law. 

For purposes of discussion, therefore, a concrete pro- 
posal to amend the commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution might be submitted as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to regulate by appro- 
priate legislation commerce among or within the 
states, and with foreign nations, including the com- 
mercial functions of associations of any kind organ- 
ized to promote the financial gain of their individual 
members or stockholders, when engaged in the pro- 
duction, manufacture, transportation, or distribution 
of goods or services. 

No state shall, by the use of its taxing power, or 
by the passage of any law, restrict or impair the uni- 
form opportunity of these associations throughout 
the United States.” 

Assuming an independent judiciary, the people of the 
United States can by means of a new commerce clause in 
the Constitution take a progressive step toward the 
achievement of that economic stability which alone can 
assure an enduring republic. 

Dual sovereignty—the preservation of the State—is as 
essential to America as the preservation of checks and bal- 
ances in the executive, legislative and judicial branches of 
the Federal Government. 

Local police power is as paramount as federal coordi- 
nation of enterprises which utilize either the public’s cap- 
ital or the opportunities of self-organization permitted to 
our citizens nowadays by federal and state power or both. 

With these principles imbedded in our minds, let a new 
commerce clause be projected for debate and may it be 
considered on its merits as an attempt in an American way 
to achieve social justice which at best is simply the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 









































